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THE PASSING CROWD. 

«' Tue Passing Crowd ” is a phrase coined in the spirit 
of indifference. Yet, to a man of what Plato calls 
“universal sympathies,” and even to the plain ordinary 
denizens of this world, what can be more interesting 
than “the passing crowd?” Does not this tide of hu- 
man beings, which we daily see passing along the ways 
of this world, consist of persons animated by the same 
spark of the divine essence, and partaking of the same 
high destinies with ourselves? Let us stand still but 
for a moment in the midst of this busy, and seemingly 
eareless scene, and consider what they are or may be 
whom we see around us. In the hurry of the passing 
show, and of our own sensations, we see but a series of 

unknown faces ; but this is no reason why we should 
regard them with indifference. Many of these persons, 
if we knew their histories, would rivet our admiration 
by the ability, worth, benevolence, or piety, which they 
have displayed in their various paths through life. 
Many would excite our warmest interest by their suf- 
ferings—sufferings, perhaps, borne meekly and well, 
_2ad more for the sake of others than themselves. How 
many tales of human weal and woe, of glory and of 
humiliation, could be told by those beings, whom, in 
sing, we regard not! Unvalued as they are by us, 
ow many as good as ourselves repose upon them the 
affections of bounteous hearts, and would not want 
them for any earthly compensation! Every one of these 
persons, in all probability, retains in his bosom the 
cherished recollections of early happy days, spent in 
some scene which “ they ne’er forget, though there they 
are forgot,” with friends and fellows who, though now far 
removed in distance and in fortune, are never to be given 
up by the heart.{ Every one of these individuals, in all 
probability, nurses still deeper in the recesses of feeling, 
the remembrance of that chapter of romance in the 
life of every man, an early earnest attachment, con- 
ceived in the fervour of youth, unstained by the slight- 
est thought of self, and for a time purifying and ele- 
vating the character far above its ordinary standard. 

Beneath all this gloss of the world—this cold conven 

tional aspect, which all more or less present, and which 
the business of life renders necessary—there resides for 

certain a fountain of goodness, pure in its inner depths 
as the lymph rock-distilled, and ready on every proper 
yecasion to well out in the exercise of the noblest 
duties. Though all may seem but a hunt after worldly 

objects, the great majority of these individuals can, at 
the proper time, cast aside all earthly thoughts, and 
eommunicate directly with the Being whom their fa- 
thers have taught them to worship, and whose will and 
attributes have been taught to man immediately by 
Himself. Perhaps many of these persons are of loftier 
aspect than ourselves, and belong to a sphere removed 
above our own. But, nevertheless, if the barrier of 
mere wordly form were taken out of the way, it is pro- 
able that we could interchange sympathies with these 
persons as freely and cordially as with any of our own 
class.. Perhaps they are of an inferior order; but they 


are only inferior in certain circumstances, which should 
never interpose to prevent the flow of feeling for our 
kind. The great common features of human nature 
remain ; and let us never forget how much respect is 
due to the very impress of humanity—the type of the 
divine nature itself! Even where our fellow creatures 
are degraded by vice and poverty, let us still be gentle 
in our judging. The various fortunes which we every 
day see befalling the members of a single family, after 
they part off in their several paths through life, teach 
us, that it is not to every one that success in the career 


of existence is destined. Besides, do not the arrange 

|ments of society at once necessitate the subjection of 
an immense multitude,to humble toil, and give rise to 
temptations. before which the weak and uninstructed 
can scarcely escape falling? But even beneath the 
soiled face of the poor artizans there may be aspirations 
after some vague excellence, which hard fate has denied 
him the means of attaining, though the very wish to 
obtain it ts itself ennobling. The very mendicant was 
not always so ; he, too, has had his undegraded and 
happier days, upon the recollection of which, some 
remnant of better feeling may still repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should 
not look with coldness upon any masses of men with 
whom it may be our lot to mingle. It is the nature of 
a good man to conclude that others are like himself; 
and if we take the crowd promiscuously, we can never 
be far wrong in thinking that there are worthy and well- 
divected feelings in it as well as in Our own bosoms. 


TAM O’ THE COWGATE. 

Tus ludicrous name pevctaernengey King James the Sixth 
of facetious memory, upon one of the most sagacious an: 
respectable of h's the first Earl of Haddington, 
who happened to reside in that dingy, and now much des- 
pised, street, the Cowgate of Edinburgh. Thomas Hamii- 
ton, who raised himself by his talents from the Scottish bar 
to the peerage, and became the founder ofa great family, was, 

haps, the most remarkable public man of his age, next to 
Napier of Merchieston, and possibly one or two others ; yet 
he is hardly known to the present generation. We happen 
to be able to remedy this defect to a very surprising degree ; 
for circumstances have put us in possession of a number of 
traditionary and historical anecdotes respecting him, such as 
may bring him almost alive before the mind of a modern 
reader, ‘n full connection with all contemporary circum- 
stances. We may, indeed be permitted to remark, that rarely 
can such a minute and faithfully drawn picture, as that 
which follows, be presented two hundred years after the sub- 
ject of it is in his grave. 
HOMAS otherwise called Tam tue Cow- 
Gate, is represented, in Douglas’s Peerage, as the son o 
Hamilton of Priestfield, a branch of the house of I nnerwick, 
which, in its turn, was a cadet of the noble house of Hamil- 
ton. Scot of Scotstarvit tells us, in his “ Staggering State ot 
Scots Statesmen,”’ a very acr monious and curious memoir, 
that his grandfather was a merckant in the West Bow ol 
Edinburgh. If such was the case, it only renders the ele- 
vation of him of the Cowgate a little more honourable. The 
mother of our hero was Elizabeth Heriot, of the family ot 
Trabrown, probably a relation of Agnes Heriot, of Trabrown, 
the mother of George Buchanan. He was born in the year 
1563, received his university and legal education in France, 
and commenced practice in Edinburgh, as an advocate, in 
1587. His talents very soon attracted attention. In 1592, 
née was raised to the bench, under the title of Lord Drum- 
cairn. In 1595, he secures the office of King’s Advocate ; 
and next year he was found in the list of eight persons, to 
whom King James committed the charge of all the state pa- 
tronage and finances, and who, from their number, were called 
Uetavians. After the departure of James from Scotland, in 
1603. Tam o’ the Cowgate was one of the Commissioners 
appointed on the part of Scotland to manage the proposed 
union with England ; a scheme, however, which was not 
destined to be crowned with success for another century. 

As he now enjoyed some very lucrative offices, and was 
singularly moderate in bis expenses, he soon waxed rich. 
‘There was at this time a great deal of church land under a 
very uncertain sort being only enjoyed by 
sons who had received grants of it from the Protestant Re- 
gents in the minority of King James, and liable, it was 
generally thought, to be revoked, and again applied to eccle- 
siastical purposes, whenever the crown should be strong 
enough to carry such a measure into effect. This land came 


into the market occasionally in large lots, and was sold af 


ow prices proportioned to the likelihood of its revocation. 
King James, after his translation to England, and subse- 


ss King Charles, were perpetually threatening to re-' 


store the church to its former wealthy condition: the ‘pro- 
prietors were, of course, in a state of great alarm during 
uearly the whole of these reigns. But Tam o’ the Cowgate, 
vho was himself a sturdy Presbyterian, appears to have had 
the shrewdness to see that the sovereign would never be able 


to effect a purpose so contrary to the genius of the nation ; 


and, accordingly, he bought the lands with as mach confi- 
dence as the sellers disposed of them with fear. He 

his purchases in 1597, and in the course of about thirty years 
had acquired about twenty large estates, besides all the vast 
territories and jurisdictions which had once belonged to the 
Knights of St. John, the successors of the Templars. On 


some of these estates he wrought gold and silver mines.’ 


This is not believed to have ever been a very profitable busi- 
ness in Scotland, though certainly the country is not deficient 
in these precious metals. Tam, however, was one of those 


persons who can make silk purses out of sows’ ears. Having. 
worked a silver mine in Linlithgowshire into something like- 
ing James for five thousand: 


a good character, he sold it to 
— ; and it is said that the poor monarch never made 

ve shillings more by the concern, the vein being in reality 
exhausted. 

As he increased in wealth, he increased in dignity, and 
was promoted in office, In 1612, he was appointed Lord 
Clerk Register, and Secretary of State, two excellent offices, 
tnough the salary attached to the latter was only one hundred 
pounds. In the following year he was raised to the peerage, 
under the title of Lord Binning and Byres, and in 1616 
succeeded Lord Preston as President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, a seat which it was not then illegal for a peer to hold, 
though so declared to be in the subsequent reign. “ For 
many years,” says Mr. Tytler, in his Life of Sir Thomas 
Craig, ‘‘ he [Lord Binning] conjoined, with apparent ease 
to himself, and acknowledged advantage to the country, the 
occupations of these high offices. Nor was this all; he was 
a friend and patron of learned men ; he was deenly read, not 
only in civil law, but in matters of state policy, and in general 
history. To those who, ignorant of its proper distribution, 
complain of the want of time, it may form a useful lesson to 
regard the multitudinous labours of this remarkable man. 
According to our modern notions of intellectual labour, the 
various notes and observations collected by him in the course 
of his studies, and the marginal references yet seen upon his 
books, would rather appear the relics of a life wholly devoted 
to literary Jabour, than the fruits of those scattered hours 
which must have been stolen from the duties of the bench, 
the severer labours of the council-board, or the pleasures 
and intrigues of acourt.” As a judge, he was chiefly re- 
markable for his shrewdness. ‘‘ In an action for the impro« 
bation of a writ,” says Forbes, in his Journal of the Court 
of Session, “which the Lords were convinced was forged, 
but puzzled for want of clear proof, the Lord Binning, taking 
up the writ in his hand, and holding it betwixt him and the 
light, discovered the forgery by the stamp of the paper, the 
first paper of such a stamp being posterior to the date of the 
writ quarrelled.” On another occasion, a Highland witness 
had come to give evidence for his chief. The feudal ideas of 
clanship are well known, even in the present day, to be, on 
some occasions, opposed to the fair expiscation of the truth ; 


and, if so now, it was still more the case in the time of Tam - 


o’ the Cowgate.. Terror, however, and the questions of the 
President, had overpowered in Donald the love of the clan. 
and he had been compelled to tell the tale as it happened. On 
coming out of Court he met a clansman who had arrived on 
the same errand, and was going in to be examined. “ Well, 
Donald,” said he, ‘‘ how did you come on?” ‘ God, 
knows!” replied his bewildered friend, ‘‘ my wits are not 
just settled yet. But I am afraid I have told the truth.” 
‘** Indeed! how could you do such a thing.” ‘* Oh! to be 
sure, I began, and was going to tell my own way, when an 
awful man that sits in the middle, broke in upon me with 
such a multitude of interrogatories, as they 
he quitedumfoundered me, and then I lay at his mercy, and 


he whirled the truth out of me as easy as ye would wind the » 
thread off a pirn. He’s a tall man, with a velvet cap on.’ 


and an eye in his head as quick and bright/as a partridge - 


1 them, that - 
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lt a would tell a good tale of the chief, beware of him.”’* 
n 1619, was created Earl of Melrose, being then | 
in ion of the lands of that abbacy. About eight years 
after, he procured this title to be changed for that of Had- 
dington, on the plea that it was more honourable to have his 
style from a town than from a“ kirk-living.”” But his de- 
scendant, the present Earl, has recently regained the inter- | 
esting title of Melrose, on being raised to the British peer- | 
age, which is the last, and not the least deserved honour of | 


| 


the family. | Born in a comparatively humble station, entering the world 


When Mylae wrote his account of Melrose, about 1750, 
he found a tradition, that the first Earl was « somewhat 
severe landlord, and had thereby provoked the satire of Mr. 
Thomas Forrester, the eccentric and poetical minister of that 
parish, Ttis not sa » however, that there was any far- 
ther reason for such an unfavourable report, than that the 
Earl was @ good lawyer, and as such pro 
in his elaims upon his vassals and feaars. Though he was | 
perhaps anxious to turn everything to the best account, and | 
certainty must have been possessed of great talents for money- | 
making, since he became the richest man of his time in | 
Scotland, he is not remembered as having been what is called | 
miserly—a disposition as seldom connected with a degree of | 
ambition like his, as is want of foliage the characteristic of | 
tall trees. On the contrary, to judge by the traditions of his 


family, he ey 
durant of the slow 


a vivacity of temper not generally en- | 
ce of avarice. The old lord was one | 


laeing himself, with a fiiend, over a flask of wine, in his 
house in the Cowyate t—attired for his better ease in a night- 
wn, cap, and slippers—when he was suddenly disturbed | 
y a great hubbub, which arose under his window in the 
open street. This soon turned out to be a bicker between 
the High School youths and those of the College; and it 
also appeared that the latter, fully victorious, were, notwith- 
standing a valiant defence, in the act of driving their anta- 
gonists before them. ‘The Earl of Haddington's sympathies 
were instantly and warmly awakened in favour 
ing party, for he had been brought up at the High School, 
and going from thence to complete his education at Paris, 
had no similar reason to affect the College. He therefore 
sprang up, dashed into the street, sided with and rallied the 
‘ugitives, and teok a most animated share in the combat that 
ensued, so that, finally, the High School youths, mers 
tresh strength and valour at seeing themselves befriended by 
the prime judge and privy-councillor of their country (though 
only in his night-gown and sopes:) succeeded in turning 
the scale of victory upon the College youths, in spite of 
their superior individual ages and strength. The Earl, who 
snunel Gi command of the party, and did not hesitate to 
excite their spirits by word as well as action, was not content 
till he had pursued the Collegioners through the Grass-mar- 
xet, and out at the West Port, the gate of whith he locked 
inst their return, thus compelling them to spend the whole 
might in the suburbs and fields. He then returned home in 
triumph to his castle of comfort in the Cowgate, and re- 
sumed, where he had left off, the enjoyment of his friend and 
flask. We can easily imagine what a rare jest this must 


evening, after a day’s hard labour in the public service, so- | 


strict | 


the retir. | 


and been forgotten, Tem o’ the Cowgace’s Philosopher’s Stone 
was with ond it has even been 
used as an adage within the recollection of aged persons 
still alive. It was perhaps in allusion partly to the above 
anecdote, that Arthur Johnston, a contemporary Latin poet, 
thus complimented the sage of the Cowgate .— 


Plus nulli Fortuna dedit de gente Britanna, 
Fortunam nemo tam reverenter habet. 


without wealth or patronage, running rapidly up the scale of 
affluence and preferment, preserving himself in troublesome 
times free of enemies, and at last attaining in some measure 
the very Herculis Columne of every species of greatness,—he 
might truly be said, by settling the long-disputed question of 
the triumph of tatent over circumstances, to have convinced 
the world that skill, and skill only, leads to fortune.e 
A striking and most ludicrous idea may be obtained from 
the following anecdote, of the estimation in which the wis- 
dom of the Earl of Haddington was held by the King, and 
at the same time, perhaps, of that singular monarch’s usual 
mode of speech. It must be understood, by way of prefatory 
illustration, that King James, who was the author of the 
Earl's popular appellation—* Tam o’ the Cowgate,” had a 
custom of bestowing such ridiculous sobriquets on his prin- 
cipal councillors and courtiers. Thus he conferred upon that 
grave and sagacious statesman, John, Earl of Marr, the 
nick-name Juck o’ the Sklates— probably in allusion to some 
circumstance which occurred in their young days, when they 
were the fellow-pupils of Buchanan. n hearing of an 
alliance between the Haddington and the Marr families, his 
Majesty exclaimed, betwixt jest and earnest,, ‘* The Lord 
haud a grup o’ me! if Tam o’the Cowgate’s son marry Jock | 
o’ the Sklates’ daughter, what will come o’ me?’? The good- 
natured monarch probably apprehended, that so close a 
union betwixt two of his most subtle statesmen might make 
them too much for their master,—as hounds are most dan- 
rous when they hunt in couples. 
The Earl of Haddington died in 1637, full of years and 
honours. At Tynningham,t the seat of his descendant, the 
nt Earl, there are two portraits of bis Lordship, one a 
alf length, the other a head. Both have the same costume, 
namely, the gown of the keeper of the Privy Seal, of black 
satin, twisted with gold, a ruff, &c. The face represents a 
man of sixty-four and upwards, with a very short crop of 
bair, which, originally light-coloured or reddish, has become 
grey through age. His _ sete are thin and sharp, expres- 
sive of peculiar acuteness; the forehead narrow, tall, and 
wrinkled ; while the dark hazel hue of his ‘* partridge-eye”’ 
quite justifies the Highlandr’s expression. At Tynuingham 
is also preserved his state dress ; and it is a circumstance too 
characteristic to be overlooked, that in the crimson velvet 
breeches there are no fewer than nine pockets! Among 
many of the Earl's papers which remain in Tynningham 
House, one contains a memorandum, conveying a curious 
idea of the way in which public and political affairs were 
then managed in Scotland. The paper contains the heads 
of a petition in his own handwriting to the Privy Council ; 
and at the end is a note ‘‘ to gar the Chancellor,” do some- 


have been for “‘ King Jamie.” 

When this monarch visited Scotland in 1617, he found 
the old statesman very rich, and was informed that the peo- 
believed him to be in ssion of the Philosopher's 
‘one ; there being no other feasible mode of accounting for 
tis immense wealth, which rather seemed the effect of super- 
satural agency than of worldly prudence or talent. King 
James, quite tickled with the idea of the Philosopher’s Stone, 
and of so enviable a talisman having fallen into the hands 
of a Scottish Judge, was not long in lettting his friead and 
foie know of the Story which he had heard respecting him. 
Vhether the Lord President was offended at the imputation 
bas not been recorded; but it is probable that he took it in 
good part, as he immediately invited the King, and the rest 
of the company nt, to come to his house in the Cowgate 
next day, when he would both do his best to give them a 
good dinner, and lay open to them the whole mystery of the 
Phi r’s Stone. This agreeable invitation was of course 
accepted; and the next day accordingly saw his castle 
thronged with the gay and gorgeous figures of England’s 
King and courtiers, ail of whom the President feasted to 
their heart's content. After dinner the King reminded him 

of his Phi r's Stone, and ex the utmost anxiet 
to be acquainted a treasure, whe 
the pawky lord addressed his a and the company ina 
short speech, concluding with this information, that his whole 
secret lay in two simple and familiar maxims,—*‘ Never put 
off till to-morrow what can be done to-day,—nor ever trust 
to another's hand what your own can execute.” He migit 
have added, from the works of an illustrious contemporary, 


This only is the witchcraft I have used. 


The guests, who expected to find the Earl's talisman of a 
more tan character, were perhaps disappointed that the 
whole matter turned out to be, like the subject of Hamlet's 
reading, mere “* words ;" but the King, who could appreci- 
ate a good saying, took up the affair more blithely, and com- 
plimented his host ——_ means he had employed in the 
construction of his 
should henceforth be proverbial, under the ap- 
lation of o’ rue Cowcate’s Stone.” 
ay woe to have been obeyed in this by his Scottish 
subjects with more readiness than he found in certain other 
of the edicts which he issued upon the occasion of his visit 
to Scotland ; for, after the Epis@opal forms of worship 
i upon Presbytery, had passed away 


* The story is thus told in a somewhat amplified 
Tytler, from the original anecdote in Forbes’s Journal. 


* The Earl rented, from Macgill of Rankeillor, that fine old to sit d (when not ed,) mak 
; ‘ ~~: “ he used to sit whole days (when better employed,) ing 
Merchants’ Court, and bas recently been removed to make way for _ 


one of the new bridges giving access to the Old Town. 


ne—adding that these admirable | 


thing else in his behalf. 

The cynical Scotstarvit, who could find throughout the 
'continued sunshine of the Earl's prosperity, scarcely a single | 
shade whereon to exercise his malicious pencil, records with | 

his usual satisfaction, that, if his lordship was fortunate till | 
the day of his death, at least his children were involved in | 
disasters and poverty. This seems to have been fully as | 


much, however, the result of accident and the troubles of the | grow 


civil war, as of any degeneracy in point of personal talent or 
virtue. The second Earl (Thomas) joined the Covenanters, 
and was made colonel of one of their regiments, In 1640, 
when stationed at Dunylass Castle, in East-Lothian, 1n order | 
to watch the motions of the garrison of Berwick, he met his | 
death in the following singular manner. _ His lordship had | 
for his page an English boy, named Edward Paris, whose tem- | 
per he had the mistortune to exasperate one day, by telling him | 
jestingly before company, that his countrymen were a pack 

of cowards, for having suffered themselves to be beaten, and | 
run away, at Newburn. The boy resolved upon revenging | 
this insalt in the most decisive manner, and that not only | 
upon the author of it, but also upon those who had witnessed | 
and partaken in it. Sir James Balfour says, that Paris was | 
intrusted with the key of the powder vault, and that Lord | 
Haddington reposed so much confidence in the youth, that | 
he considered no other individual of his company so worthy | 
of this important charge. He paid dearly for his jest, and | 
for this misplaced confidence. On Sunday, the 30th of | 
August at noon, as the Earl and many of his officers and | 
vassals were standing in the court-yard of the castle, | 
the went down to the vault, and, with the utmost 

deliberation, thrust a hot iron into one of the pow-| 


der barrels, which instantly exploding, blew the pminci- |. 


| building of the castle into the air, with all the people ¢ 

it, and threw down the side-walls of the court upon th. 
unfortunate Earl and his attendants. Lord Haddington, 
| with his brother and other kinsmen, all the tenants, it is 
| said, of the estate of Tynningham, about thirty gentlemen, 
a great number of soldiers, and not fewer than fifty-four male 
and female servants, perished in this dreadful calamity, toge- 

ther with the wretched page himself, of whose nO pai 
was ever found, except an arm, the hand of w ich still 
grasped the iron spoon with which it had kindled the barrel! 
hile the surviving children of Tam o’ the Cowgate 


| Robert Johnston, the author of a Latin History of Scotland, 
| still in manuscript, (Adrocates’ Library), testifies to the propriety 
| of the Earl’s mode of acquiring wealth, by saying,—*‘ In foro 
summum auctoritatis et eloquentia gradum obtinuit, et multa 
fructuosa procedia, sine injuria cujusguam, possedit.” 

+ The old Earl had a watch-tower at the top of his house, where 


observations of the proceedings of his labourers and work-people 


snared in the misfortunes of the time, or dilapidated their 
patrimonies by what Sir John Scott calls their riotous style 
of living, the line of the family was carried on by a series of 
luckless representatives, in whose hands the immense estates 
acquired by their sagacious ancestor, rapidly disappeared. The 
eldest son of the second Ear! died before he came of age, after 
having made an imprudent match with a beautiful and accom- 
plished, but profligate French-woman, who in little more than 
six months of married life, involved his estates in such debts as 
were not fully paid by his successors in twice as many years.* 
Other minorities succeeded, and were attended in those dis- 
astrous times with effects the very reverse of those which are 
now so favourable to infantine heirs. The languishing talent 
and impaired wealth of the family were, however, at length 
revived by an alliance with that of the celebrated Chancellor 
the Duke of Rothes; from which proceeded two successive 
generations of poets, and other ignes minores,t whose spirited 
characters reflected back credit on the name of their distin- 
guished ancestor. It is needless to remind the reader, that 
another century has not seen this second flame exhibit symp- 


| toms of decay. 


To all that has been said respecting the philosopher of the 
Cowgate, we may add, that, though his land-buying pro- 
pensities were such and so well known, that every body who 
wished to reduce their ‘‘ dirty acres” to the pleasant form of 
cash, thought of applying to nobody but him, yet he does 
not seem to have ever felt a desire of living in a house of his 
own property. What makes the circumstance of his con- 
tinuing to rent the house in the Cowgate the more remark- 
able, is, that the son of his landlord Macgill was ‘*in a 
selling way”’ long before the decease of the Earl of Hadding- 
ton. We can only account for this seeming inconsistency, 
by supposing that the Earl had got an exceedingly long and 
exceedingly cheap lease of the house when he first inhabited 


it, and found the rent which he paid for it to be less than | 


the interest or yearly value of its purchase money. That the 
rent was very moderate, is proved by a circumstance still 
remembered in the family, namely,—that he also rented a 
tenement on the opposite side of the Cowgate, which he 


occupied as a coach-house and stables, and the rent of which,. 


though perhaps little enough, caused him to complain, not 
without some show of reason, that he paid more for his 
stables than for his house ! 


THE FRENCH VILLAGE, 
AN AMERICAN DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 


On the borders of the Mississippi may be seen the 
remains of an old French village, which once boasted a 
numerous population of as happy and as thoughtless souls, 
as ever danced to a violin. If content is wealth, as philo- 
sophers would fain persuade us, they were opulent ; but thev 


would have been reckoned miserably poor by those who ~ 


estimate worldly riches by the more popular standard. Their 
houses were 1 in disorder, like the tents of a wan- 
dering tribe, along the margin of a deep bayou, and not far 
from its confluence with the river, between which and the 
town was a strip of rich alluvion, covered with a gigantic 
th of forest trees. Beyond the bayou was a swamp, 
which, during the summer heats, was nearly dry, but in the 
rainy season presented a vast lake of several miles in extent. 


|The whole of this morass was thickly set with cypress, whose 


interwoven branches and close foliage, excluded the sun, 
and rendered this as gloomy a spot as the most melancholy 
poet ever dreamt of. And yet it was not tenantless,— 
and there were seasons, when its dark recesses were enli- 
vened by notes peculiar to itself. Here the young Indian, 
not yet entrusted to yield the tomahawk, might be seen pad- 
dling his light canoe among the tall weeds, darting his 
arrows at the paroquets, that chattered among the boughs, 
and screaming and laughing with delight, as he stri 

their gaudy plumage. Here myriads of musquitoes filled the 
air with an incessant hum ; and thousands of frogs attuned 
their voices in harmonious concert, as if endeavouring to 
rival the sprightly fiddles of their neighbours ; and the owl, 
peeping out from the hollow of a blasted tree, screeched 
forth his wailing note, as if moved by the terrific energy of 
grief. From this gloomy spot, clouds of miasm rolled over 
the village, spreading volumes of bile and fever abroad upon 
the land ; and sometimes countless multitudes of musquitoes, 
issuing from the humid desert, assailed the devoted village 
with inconceivable fury, threatening to draw from its inha- 
bitants every drop of French blood which yet circulated ia 
their veins. But these evils by no means dismayed, or even 
interrupted the gaiety of this happy people. When the mus- 
quitoes came, the monsieurs lighted their pipes, and kept up, 
not onlya brisk fire, but a dense smoke, against the assailants ; 
and when the fever threatened, the priest, who was also the 
doctor, flourished his lancet—the fiddler flourished his bow, 


* This lady, (Henrietta de Coligny, great grand-daughter of the 
celebrated Admiral Coligny,) afterwards married a Huguenot 
Count, from whom she speedily got herself separated ; and, as she 
turned Catholic immediately after, Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
took occasion to say, that her apostacy was owing to her hatred 
to her husband, for she had desired never again to meet him either 
in this world or the next, * 


+ One of these was a lumen magnum, the late Lord Hailes, 


out of doors. 


whose mother was the sister of the amiable, witty, and uniortunate 
Binning. 
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=~and the happy villa 
and laughed, and fairly cheated death, disease, and the 
doctor, of patient and of prey. 

nd the town, on the other side, was an extensive 
prairie—a vast unbroken plain of rich green, embellished 
with numerous flowers of every tint, and whose beautiful 
surface presented no other variety than here and there a huge 
mound—the venerable monument of departed ages, or a soli- 
tary tree of stunted growth, shattered by the blast, and pining 
alone in the gay desert. The prospect was bounded b a 
range of tall bluffs, which overlooked the prairie, covered at 
some points with groves of timber, and at others exhibiting 
their naked sides, or high, bold peaks, to the eye of the 
beholder. Herds of deer might be seen here at sunrise, slily 


Jetiring to their coverts, after rioting away the night on the 


rich pasturage. Here the lowing kine lived, if not in clover, 
at least in something equally nutritious ; and here might be 
seen immense droves of French ponies, roaming untamed, the 
common stock of the village, ready to be redaced to servi- 
tude, by any lady or gentleman who chose to take the 
trouble. 

With their Indian neighbours, the inhabitants had main- 
tained a cordial intercourse, which had never yet been 
interrupted by a single act of aggression on either side, It is 
worthy of remark, that the French have invariably been more 
suceessful in securing the confidence and affection of the 
Indian tribes, than any other nation. Others have had 
leagues with them, which, for a time, have been faithfully 
observed ; but the French alone have won them to the familiar 
intercourse of social life, lived with them in the mutual in- 
terchange of kindness, and, by treating them as friends and 
equals, gained their ent're confidence. ‘This result, which 
has been attributed to the sagacious policy of their govern- 
ment, is perhaps more owing to the conciliatory manners of 
that amiable people, and the absence among tiem, of that 
insatiable avarice, that boundless ambition, that reckless 
prodigality of human life, that unprincipled disregard of 

ublic and solemn leagues, which, in the conquests of the 
ritish and ee. have marked their footsteps with 
misery, and blood, and desolation. 

This little colony was composed partly of emigrants from 
France, and partly of natives~-not Indians, but bona fide 
French, born in America, but preserving their language, 
their manners, and their agility in dancing, although several 
generations had away since their first settlement. 
Here they lived perfectly happy ; and well they might; 
for they enjoyed, to the full extent, those three blessings on 
which our declaration of independence has laid so much 
stress,—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Theit 
lives, it is true, were sometimes threatened by the miasm 
aforesaid ; but this was soon ascertained to be an imaginary 
danger. For, whether it was owing to their temperance, or 
their cheerfulness, or their activity, or to their being accli 
mated, or to the want of attraction between French peopie 
and fever, or to all these together, certain it is, that they 
were blest with a degree of health, only enjoyed by the most 
favoured nations. As to liberty, the wild lotion scarcely 

d more ; for, although the ‘* Grand Monarque.” had 
not more loyal subjects in his wide domains, he had never 
condescended to honour them with a single act of oppression, 
unless the occasional visits of the commandant could be so 
called ; who sometimes, when levying supplies, called upon 
the village for its portion, which they always contributeo 
with many protestations of gratitude for the honour conferred 
on them. And as for happiness, they pursued nothing else. 
Inverting the usual order, to enjoy life was their daily busi- 
ness, to provide for its wants an occasional labour, sweetened 
by its brief continuance, and its abundant fruit. They had 
a large tract of land around the village, which was called 
the ‘* common field,” because it belonged to the ity, 
Most of this was allowed to remain in open pasturage ; but 
spots of it were cultivated by any who chose to enclose them ; 
and such enclosure gave a firm title to the individual, so long 
as the occupancy lasted, but no longer. ‘They were not an 
agricultural people, farther than the rearing of a few escu- 
.ents for the table made them such; relying chiefly on their 
large herds, and on the produce of the chase for support. 
With the Indians they drove an amicable, though not 
an extensive, trade, for furs and peltry ; giving them 
m exchange, merchandise and trinkets, which they pro- 
cured from their countrymen at St. Louis. To the latte 
place, they annually carried their skins, bringing back 
a fresh supply of goods for barter, together with such 
articles as their own wants required ; not forgetting a large 
portion of finery for the ladies, a plentiful supply of rosip 
and catgut for the fiddler, and liberal presents for his reve 
rence the priest. 

If this village had no other recommendation, it is en 
deared to my recollection, as the birth-place and residence 
of Monsieur Baptiste Menou, who was one of its princi 
inhabitants when I first visited it. He wasa bachelor of forty 
a tall, lank, hard featured personage, as straight as a ramrod 
and almost as thin, with stiff, black hair, sunken cheeks, and 
a complexion a tinge darker than that of the aborigines. His 
person was remarkably erect, his countenance grave, his 
gait deliberate; and when to all this be added an enormoy 

ir of sable whiskers, it will be admitted, that Monsiew 

aptiste was no insignificant person, He had many estima. 
ble qualities of mind and body, which endeared him to his 
friends, whose — was increased by the fact of his havin: 
veen a soldier and a traveller. In his youth he had followed 
the French commandant in two campaigns: and not a coms 
rade in the ranks was better dressed, or cleaner shaved on 
parade, than Baptiste, who fought, besides, with the charac. 
teristic bra of the nation to which he owed his lineage 
He acknowledged, howeyer, that war ~as not as pleasant a 
business as is generally supposed. Accustomed to 2 life 
totally free from constraint, the discipline of the camp ill 
accorded with bis desultory habits. He complained of being 
obliged to eat, and drink, and sleep, at the call of the drum. 
Burnishing a gun, and brushing a coat, and polishing shoes, 
were duties beneath a gentleman ; and. after all, Baptiste 
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gers flourished their heels, and sang, 


saw but Jitte honour in tracking the wily Indians througn | which surrounded her door, he hoped Mam’selle was we. 


endless swamps. Besides, he began to have some scruples as 
to the propriety of cutting the throats of the respectable gentry 
whom he had been in the habit of considering as the original 


and lawful — of the soil. He therefore proposed to 
resiga ; and was surprised when his commander informed a 


him, that he was enlisted for a term which was not yet 
expired. He bowed, shrugged his shoulders, and submitted 
to his fate. He had too much honour to desert, and was too 
loyal, and too polite, to murmur; but he forthwith made a 
solemn vow to his patron saint, never again to get into a 
scrape, from which he could not retreat, whenever it suited 
his convenience, It was thought that he owed his celibacy, 
in some measure, to this vow. He had since accompanied 
the friendly Indians on several hunting expeditions towards 
the sources of the Mississippi, and had made a trading 
voyage to New Orleans. Thus accomplished, he had been 
more than once called upon by the commandant to act as a 
guide, or an interpreter,—honours which failed not to elicit 
suitable marks of respect from his fellow villagers; but 
which had not inflated the honest heart of Baptiste with any 
unbecoming pride: on the contrary, there was not a more 
modest man in the village. 4 

n his habits, he was the most regular of men. He might 
be seen at any hour of the day, either sauntering through 
the village, or seated in the front of his own door, smoking a 
large pipe, formed of a piece of buck-horn, curiously hol- 
lowed out, and lined with tin; to which was affixed a short 
stem of cane from the neigbouring swamp. ‘The pipe was his 
inseparable companion ; and he evinced towards it a con- 
s‘ancy which would have immortalized his name, had it 
been displayed in a better cause, When he walked abroad, 
it was to stroll leisurely froin door to door, chatting familiarly 
with his neighbours, patting the white haired children on 
the head, and continuing his ong until he had peregrina- 
ted the village. 

He had an orphan niece, whom he had reared from child- 
hood to maturity,—a lovely girl, of whose beautiful com- 
plexion a poet might say, that its roses were cushioned upon 
ermine. A sweeter flower bl 
then Gabrielle Menou. 
weak nerves, fever, or consumption, and had but one avowed 
lover, whom she treated with uniform kindness, and married, 
with the consent of all parties, she has no claim to be consi- 
dered as the heroine of this history. That station will be 
cheerfully awarded by every sensible reader, to the more 
important personage who will be presently introduced. 

Across the street, immediately opposite to Mons. Baptiste, 
lived Mademoiselle Jeanette Duval, a lady who resembled 
him in some respects; but, in many others, was his very 
antipode. Like him, she was cheerful and happy, and sin- 

le; but, anlike him, she was brisk, and fat, and plump. 

Jonsieur was the very pink of gravity; and Mademoiselle 
was blessed with a elle portion thereof,—but her’s was 
specific gravity. Her hair was dark, but her heart was light ; 
and her eyes, though biack, were os brilliant a pair of orbs, 
as ever beamed upon the dreary solitude of a bachelor’s heart. 
Jeanette's heels were as light as her heart, and her tongue as 
active as ber heels; so that, notwithstanding her rotundity, 
she was as brisk a Frenchwoman as ever frisked through the 
mazes of a cotillion. - To sum her perfections, her complex- 
ion was of a darker olive than the genial sun of France con- 
fers on her brunettes ; and her skin was as smooth and shi- 
ning as polished mahogany. Her whole household consisted 
of herself and a female negro servant. A spacious garden, 
which surrounded her house, a pony, and a herd of cattle, 
constituted, in addition to her personal charms, all the wealth 
of this amiable spinster. But with these she was rich, as 
they supplied her table, without adding much to her cares 
Her quadrupeds, according to the example set by their supe- 
riors, pursued their own happiness without let or molestation, 
wherever they could find it—waxing fat or lean, as nature 
was more or less bountiful in supplying their wants ; and 
when they strayed too far, or wheu her agricultural labours 
became too arduous for the feminine strength of herself and 
her sable assistant, every Monsieur of the village was proud 
of an occasion to serve Mam'selle. And well they might be ; 
for she was the most notable lady in the village, the life of 
every party, the soul of every frolic. She participated in 
every festive meeting, and every sad solemnity. Not a neigh- 
bour could get up a dance, or get down a dose of bark, without 
her assistance. if the ball grew dull, Mam’selle pounced on 
the floor, and infused new spirit into the weary dancers. If 
the conversation flagged, Jeanette, who occupied a kind of 
neutral ground between the young and the old, the married and 
the single, chatted with all, and loosened all tongues. If the 
girls wished to stroll in the woods, or romp on the prairie, 
Mam’seile was taken along, to keep off the wolves and the 


this morning, and she reiterated the kind inquiry, but with 
increased emphasis. Then Monsieur inquired after Mam’selle’s 
pony, and Mam’selle’s cow, and her garden, and every thing 
appertaining to her, real, personal, and mixed ; and she dis- 

ayed a corresponding interest in all concerns of her kind 
neighbour. These discussions were —- beneficial. Ii 
Mam’selle’s cattle ailed, or if her pony was guilty of any im 
priety, who so able to advise her as Mons. Baptiste ? and if his 
plants drooped, or his poultry died, who so skilful in such 
matters, as Mam’selle Jeanette? Sometimes Baptiste forgot 
his pipe, in the superior interest ot the téte a téte, and must 
needs step in to light it at Jeanette’s fire, which caused the 

ips of the village to say that he purposely let his pi 

74 order that he might But he’ denied 
this: and indeed, before offering to enter the dwelling of 
Mam’selle on such occasions, he usually solicited permission 
to light his pipe at Jeanette's sparkling eyes—a compliment 
at which, although it had been repeated some scores of times, 
Mam’selle never failed to laugh and curtsy, with great good 
humour, and good breeding. ; 

It cannot be supposed, that a bachelor-of so much discern- 
ment could long remain insensible to the galaxy of charms ° 
which centred in the person of Mam’selle Jeanette; and 


1 not upon the prairie, | 
But as she was never afflicted with | 


accordingly, it was currently reported that a courtship of 
some ten years’ standing had been slyly conducted on his 
part, and as cunningly eluded on her’s. It was not averred 
that Baptiste had actually gone the fearful length of offering 
his hand ; or that Jeanette had been so imprudent as to dis- 
courage, far less reject, a lover of euch respectable pretensions. 
But there was thought to exist a stong hankering on the part 
of the gentleman, which the lady managed so skilfully, 
as to keep his mind in a kind of equilibrium, like that 
of the patient animal between the two bundles of hay— 
so that he would sometimes halt in the street, midway be- 


, tween the two cottages, and cast furtive glances, first at the 
| one, and then at the other, as if weighing the balance of 


comfort; while the increased volume of smoke which issued 
from his mouth seemed to argue that the fire of his love had 
other fuel than tobacco, and was literally consuming the 
snward man. 

Such was the situation of affairs when I first visited this 
village, about the time of the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States. The news of that event had just reached this seques- 
tered spot, and was but indifferently relished. 1 ndently 
of the national attachment which all men feel, and the French 
so justly, the inhabitants of this region had reason to prefer to 
all others the government which had afforded them protection, 
without constraining their freedom, or subjecting them to 
any burdens; and with the kindest feelings towards the 
Americans, they would willingly have dispensed with any 
oearer connection than that which aweady existed. They, 
however, said little on the subject; and that little was 
expressive of their cheerful acquiescence in the honour done 
them by the American people in buying the country, which 
the Emperor had done them the honour to sell. 

I remained several wecks at this hospitable village. Few 
2venings passed without a dance, at which all wereassembled, 
young and old ; the mothers vying in agility with theirdaugh- 
ters, and the old men setting examples of gallantrytothe young. 
: ccmpanied their young men to the Indian towns, and was 
hospitably entertained. 1 followed them to the chase, and 
witnessed the fall of many a noble buck. In their light 
canoes, I glided over the turbid waters of the Mississippi, 
or through the labyrinths of the morass, in pursuit of water 
fowl. I visited the mounds where the bones of thousands of 
warriors were mouldering, overgrown with prairie violets, 
and thousands of nameless flowers. I saw the moccasin 
snake basking in the sun, the Elk feeding on the praine ; 
and returned to mingle in the amusements of a circle, where, 
f there was not Parisian elegance, there was more than 
Parisian cordiality. 

Several years passed away before I again visited this 
country. The jurisdiction of the American government was 
now extended over this immense region, and its beneficial 
effects were nop to be widely disseminated. The 
roads were crowded with the teams and herds, and families 
of emigrants hastening to the land of promise. Steam boats 
navigated every stream, the axe was heard in every forest, 
and the plough broke the sod whose verdure had covered the 
prairie for ages. 

It was sun set when I reached the margin of the prairie, 
on which the village is situated. My horse, wearied with a 
long day’s travel, sprung forward with new vigour, when his 
hoof struck the smooth, firm road which led across the plain. 
It was a narrow path, winding among the tall grass, now 
singed with the mellow hues of autumn. I gazed with de- 
light over the beautiful surface. The mounds and the soli- 


young men ; and, in respect to the latter, she faithfully per- | ‘ary trees were there, just as I had left them, and they were 


formed her office, by attracting them around her own person. 
Then, she was the best neighbour, and the kindest soul! 
She made the richest soup, the clearest coffee, and the neat- 
est pastry in the village; and, in virtue of her confectionery, 
was the prime favourite of all the children. Her hospitalit 
was not confined to her own domicile ; but found its way, in 
the shape of sundry savoury viands, to every table in the 
vicinity. In the sick chamber, she was the most assiduous 
nurse ; her step was the lightest, and her voice the most 
cheerful,—so that the priest must inevitably have become 
jealous of her skill, had it not been for divers plates of rich 
soup, and bottles of cordial, with which she conciliated his 
favour, and purchased absolution for these and other offences. 

Baptiste and Jeanette were the best of neighbours. He 
always rose at the dawn, and after lighting his pipe, sallied 
forth into the open air, where Jeanette usually made her 
—— at the same time; for there was an emulation, 
of long standing between them, which should be the earliest 
riser, 

* Bon jour! Mam’selle Jeanette,” was his daily salutation. 


“Ah! bon jour! bon jour! Monsieur Menou,” was her 
daily reply. 


Then, as he gradually approximated the little paling’ 


| familiar to my eye as the objects of yesterday. It was eight 
| miles across the prairie, and [ had not passed half the dis- 
} tance, when night set in. I strained my eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the village, but two large mounds and a clump ef 
| trees which intervened, defeated my purpose. I thought of 
| Gabrielle, and Jeanette, and Baptiste, and the priest—the 
fiddles, dances, and French ponies; and fancied every 
minute an hour, and every foot a mile, which separated me 
| from scenes and persons so deeply impressed on my imagi- 
nation. 
| At length I passed the mounds, and beheld the lights 
twinkling in the village, now about two miles off, like a 
brilliant constellation in the horizon. The lights seemed 
very numerous—I thought they moved ; and at last dis. 
covered, that they were rapidly passing about. ‘‘ What caa 
be going-on in the village t”’ thought 1—then a strain of 
music met myeaf. ‘‘ They are going to dance,” said I, 
striking my spurs into my jaded nag, “ and I shall see a!! 
my friends together.” But as I drew near, a volume of 
sounds burst upon me, such as defied all conjecture. Fid- 
dies, flutes, and tambourines, drums, cow-horns, tin trum- 
pets, and kettles, mingled their discordant notes with a 
“range accompaniment of laughter, shouts, and singing. 
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streets 
anon they shouted, 
I now recollected to have 
heard of a custom which prevails among the American 
French, of serenading at marriages ; and I rode towards the 
crowd, who had halted before a well-known door, to ascer- 
tain who were the happy parties, and soon learned that they 
were Monsieur Baptiste Menou and Mam'selle Jeanette 
Duval, of whom I have already spoken. 

The door of the little cabin, w itable threshold I 
had so often crossed, now opened, and Baptiste made his 
appearance—the identical, sallow, erect personage with 
whom 1 had parted several years before, with the same pipe 
in his mouth. His visage was as long and as mastensholpes 


ever, except that there was a slight tinge of triumph in its. 


expression, and a bashful casting down of the eye ; remind- 
,ing one of a conqueror proud but modest in his glory. He 
with an embarrassed air at the serenaders, bowed 
repeatedly, as if conscious that he was the hero of the night. 
I retired to my former quarters, at the house of an old set- 
tler—a little, shrivelled, faceti French » whom I 
found in his red flannel night-cap, smoking his pipe, and 
seated, like Jupiter, in the midst of clouds of his own cre- 
ating, talking of merry doings in the village. : 
by after inquiry, I found that many causes of discon- 
tent combined to embitter the lot of my simple-hearted 
friends. Their ancient allies, the Indians,: had sold their 
hunting grounds, and their removal deprived the village of 
its only branch of commerce. Surveyors were busily em- 


in measuring off the whole country, with the avowed _ five. 
intention on the pest of the government, of converting into | 


ivate property those beautiful regions which had heretofore 

n free to all who trod the soil, or breathed the air. Por- 
tions of it were already thus occupied. Farms and villages 
were spreading over the country with alarming rapidity, de- 
forming the face of nature, and scaring the elk and the buf- 
falo from their long frequented ranges. Yankees and Ken- 
tuckians were pouring in, bringing with them the selfish dis- 
tinctions and | aera Son spirit of society. Settlements were 
planted in the i diate vicinity of the village ; and the an 
cient heritage of the ponies was invaded by the ignoble beasts 
of the interlopers. Certain pregnant indications of civil dege 
neration were alive in the land. A county had been established 
with a judge, a clerk, and a sheriff ; a court-house and a jail 
were about to be built : two lawyers had already made a lodge- 
ment at the country-seat; and a number of justices of the 
peace, and constables, were dispersed throughout a small 
neighbourhood of not more than fifty miles in extent. A 
brace of physicians had floated in with the stream of popu- 
lation. and several other persons of the same cloth, were seen 
passiuy about, brandishing their lancets in the most hostile 
manner. The French argued very reasonably from al] these 
premises, that a people who brought their, own doctors ex- 

to be sick ; and that those who commenced operation- 
in a new country, by providing so many engines and officers 
of justice, must certainly intend to be very wicked and liti- 
gious. But whew the new comers went the fearful length of 
enrolling them in the militia ; when the sheriff, arrayed in all 
the terrors of his office, rode into the village, and sumiaoned 
them to attend the court as jurors: when they heard the 
judge enumerate to the grand jury the long list of offences 
which fell within their cognizance, these good folks shook 
their heads, and declared that this was no longer a country 
for them. 

From that time the village began to depopulate. Some o 
its inhabitants followed the f psof the Indians, and con- 
tinue to this day to trade between them and the whites, form- 
ing a kind of link between civilized and savage men. A 
larger portion, headed by the priest, floated down the Missis- 
sippi, to seek congenial society among the sugar plantations 
of their countrymen in the South. They found a 
spot onthe margin of a large bayou, whose placid stream 
was enlivened by droves of alligators, sporting their innocent 
gambols on its suriace. Swamps, extending in every direc- 
tion, protected them from farther intrusion. Here a new 
village arose, and a young generation of French was bon, as 
happy and as careless as that which is ing away. 

aptiste alone adhered to the soil of bis fathers, and 
Jeanette, in obedience to her marriage vow, cleaved to Bap- 
tiste. He sometimes talked of following his clan, but when 
the hour came, he could never summon fortitude to pull up 
his stakes. He had passed so many happy years of single 
blessedness in his own cabin, and had been so long accus- 
tomed to view that of Jeanette with a wistful eye, that they 
had become necessary to his happiness.} Like other idle 
bachelors, he had had his day dreams, pointing to tuture 
enjoyment. He had been for years planning the junction cf 
}-is domains with those of his tair neighbour; had arranged 
how the fences were to intersect, the fields to be enlarged, 
and the whole to be managed by the thrifty economy of his 
rtner. All these plans were now about to be realized ; and 
fe wisely caster y that he could smoke his pipe, and talk 
10 Jeanette, as comfortably here as elsewhere ; and as he had 
not danced for many years, and Jeanette was growing rather 
too corpulent for that exercise, he reasoned that even the de- 
ivation of the fiddlers and Kivg-oalls could be borne 
nette loved comfort too ; but ha ring, besides, a sharp eye 

a prudent a vat T own savings, a ose of her 
husband, m4 purchased from the emigrants many of the 
fairest acres in the village, and thus secured an ample pro- 


large log-house has since been erected in the space be- 
tween the cottages of Baptiste and Jeanette, which form wings 
tothe main building, and are carefully preserved in remem- 
brance of old times. All the neighbouring houses have. 
fallen down ; and a few héaps of rubbish, surrounded 
corn-felds, shew where they stood. All is changed, exce 
the two ietors, who live here in ease and plenty, exhibit- 
ing, in their old age, the same amiable character, which, in 
early life, won for them the respect and love of their neigh- 
eours, aad of each other. 


tet 
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POLAND IN 1830. 

Tue following statistical notices of that most unfortunate 
country, Poland, as drawn up by Dr, B. Zaydler, a Polish 
writer, and which appeared in a recent Italian Journal, cannot 
fail to be perused with interest at the present time : 

“The kingdom of Poland is divided into the following 

tinates,—Masovia, Cracow, Sandomer, Kalisz, Lublin, 
lotsk, and Augustowa. The population, according to the 
last census in 1829, was, — of the army,) 4,088,290, 
which may be thus cla oa 
By their several races : 
The real Poles, ‘ 3,000,000 

Russini, or Rusniacks, from the eastern parts of 

ancient Poland, ° 100,000 
uanians, 200,000 
300,000 
Jews . 400,000 
4,000,000 
By their religion: 
Ca 3,400,000 
Greek Church, . e 100,000 
Lutherans, ‘ 150,000 

Other sects 5,000 
4,060,000 

The population of the towns fs to that of the country as one tc 
Employed in agriculture, there are householders, 1,871,259 
Their families and servants, 2,221,188 
Manufacturers, e 140,377 
Their families, 353,035 
Tradesmen, . ° 49,888 
Their families, 131,331 
Landed Proprietors, e ° 4,205 

Freeholders in towns, . e 41,654 

Persons employed under Government, e 8,414 

Patients in 592 public hospitals, ° 5,376 

Prisoners in the 76 prisons, 4 ° 926 

‘* The proportion between the nobles and the plebeians, 


| 1s as one to thirteen, According to a verification made by 
the senate in 1824, there werein the kingdom 12 princes, 
a counts,.and 20 barons, besides the inferior or untitled no- 
ility. 

“The City of Warsaw reckoned in 1815, only 80,000 
inhabitants ; it now amounts to 140,000, besides the garri- 
son. The provincial towns are Lublin, having 13,400 ; 
Kaliz, 12.100; Plotsk, 9,200, &c. The population of the 
kingdom has been increasing since 1815, at the rate of 
100,000 individuals every year. 1t appears, from Dr. 
Rodecki’s statistical tables, published at Warsaw in 1830, 
that there are Jews in almost every town in the os of 
Poland ; that in 14 of these, their numbér is equal to that 
of the Christians, while in 114 it is greater; in three the 
inhabitants are either all Jews, or almost entirely so. In 
Warsaw alone, they muster 30,000. Their number is frs; 
increasing. ‘hey monopolize almost all trade, to the exclu 
sion of the Christian population. ‘The government has ca- 
deavoured to check this evil, but with Intle success ; and 
| with this view, Professor Chiarini has been employed in 
translating the Talmud, and in laying down a plan of reform 
for this singular people. The Catholic religion, being that of 
the great majority of the kingdom, is under the special! protec 
tion of the Government, without infringing, however, on the 
| public freedom of other forms of worship, and on the equality 
'of individuals of every communion in the enjoyment of civ 1 
rights. ‘The Catholic Hierarchy consists of the Archbishop 
jof Warsaw, primate of the kingdom, and eight bishops, one 
for each palatinate. There are 1,638 parish churches, 117 
auxiliary ones, 6 colleges, 11 seminaries, 151 male convents, 
and 29 female. In 1819, Pope Pius VI1. suppressed, by 
a bull, 31 male convents, and 13 femal The ber of 
the clergy of the Latin Catholic Church is 2,740. The 
Greek Catholics have a Bishop at Chelm, 287 parish 
churches, one seminary, and five male convents. ‘heir 
priests amount to 354. There are besides six churches of 
the Russo-Greek communion, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Minsk, 29 Lutheran and 9 Calvinist churches, 
having their respective consistories, 2 of the sect of Phi- 
lippines, 274 synagogues, and 2 Mahomedan mosques, with 
cheir imams?’ 2 

The university of Warsaw was founded in 1816, in lieu 
of that of Cracow, and it consists of five faculties, having 
48 professors, and about 750 students. ‘There are, besides, 
it Warsaw four lyceums, besides other schools, Sunday 
schools for mechanics, and girls’ schools, Iu the provinces 
ire 11 palatine schools, and 14 district ones. In all the 
kingdom there are 1756 professors, or teachers, nearly 
30 000 students, and about 11,000 female pupils. In ail 
chief towns of palatinates, there are civil and cnminal courts, 
besides commissioners of the peace in every district. The 
two courts of appeal and the supreme court assemble at 
Warsaw. ‘The senate takes cognizance of offeaces against 
the state. ‘There are alsoa court of commerce and a terri- 
torial court. 

The army consisted, in 1830, of eight regiments of in- 
fantry, of the line, besides the guards, four regiments of 
light infantry, eight regiments of cavalry, besides the yagers 


horse, a corps of engineers, &c., in all 36,000 men. 
arsenal and foundry are at Warsaw. ‘There are two for- 
tresses in the kingdom, Zamosk and Modlin. Every indi- 
vidual from 20 to 30 years or age is subject to military ser- 
vice, except in cases of exemption provided by the law. The 
two new military schools, formed in 1825, near Warsaw, 
have educated already nearly 7,000 pupils. : 

In 1827 the national receipt was 71,988,102 florins and 
the expenditure was 69,016,030 florins ; the Polish flovin is 
about 6d, sterling. P 

There are in the kingdom, especially about Keilce, mines 
of iron, zinc coals, and also copper and lead. Of 401 towns 


the kingdom, 353 consist more than half’of wooden 
; 83 are entirely of wood, 6 have half their houses 
made of brick ; and nine consist of more brick than wooden 
houses. Warsaw contains 1,540 brick, and 1,421 wooden 
houses. Besides the towns—of which 214 are national 
perty, and 237 belong to private families—there arein the 
ome 22,365 villages—5,373 of which are national pro- 
y, and 16,992 private property. The communications 
ve been extensively improved since 1815. Two fine sub- 
stantial roads cross the whole kingdom, one from Kalisz 
to Brzesk Litewski, another from Cracow to the Niemen, 
both ing through Warsaw. Diligences have been 
established ; inns and post houses e ; 523 bridges have 
been constructed or repaired, Embankments, in great part 
of stone, have been raised to restrain the waters of the 
Vistula. The other rivers have been cleansed, and a canal 
has been cut to join the Narva to the Niemen. 

The city of Warsaw has wonderfully improvea since the 
peace. New streets, squares, palaces, gardens, private and 
public buildings have been constructed either by government 
or by individuals, assisted, in many instances, by the public 
treasury. The streets are well lighted, several of them have 
been Macadamized. The management ef prisons has been 
ameliorated, and convicts are employed in the public works ; 
mendicity is suppressed, A society of beneficence has been 
formed at Warsaw, as well as a society of the friends of 
science. A new exchange, a new theatre, the new church ot 
St. Alexander, new barracks, and a monument to Coper- 
nicus, by Thorwaldsen, have been raised. ‘ 

The exports of the kingdom consist chiefly in corn and 
cattle, besides honey, wax, timber, wool, hides, and tallow. 
The imports are wines, tobacco, colonial produce, and articles 
of luxury and fashion. The manufactures of woollen cloth, 
linen, carpets, and leather, have thriven since the 
While in 1815, there were hardly one hundred looms for 
coarse woollen cloths, there are now above six thousand, 
which now supply the whole kingdom including the a. 
More than ten thousand families of foreign workmen, chiefly 
German and Swiss, have expatriated to Poland, where ~~ 
have built new towns and peopled districts formerly deserted. 
There are numerous distilleries of spirits, and the brewing 
trade is very extensive ; they brew porter and ale equal to 
those of England. By the former laws of Poland, commerce 
was depressed, and no noble, however poor, could, withow 
degradation, resort to it, whilst he often served in a meni- 
capacity a richer nobleman. 

Agriculture, which is still the principal occupation of the 
population, suffers under a depression of prices. In 1827, 
they reaped 4,439,399 ko~zecs, (a korzec is nearly two hun- 
dred weight) of rye, 3,183,923 of cats, 1,506,062 of barley, 
and 751,076 of wheat, besides 4,286, .85 korzecs of potatoes, 
and hay, flax, hemp, and honey. The cattle are improving 
both in a and quality. 

In 1827, there were in the kingdom 694,728 cows, 475,946 
oxen, 259,990 calves, 703,207 pigs, about two millons and a 
half sheep, 192,841 horses, 8,771 stallions, 167,901 mares 
About one half the extent of the territory of the kingdom 
may be reckoned to be cultivated, one fourth of the remainder 
is occupied by forests, and the rest by marshes and uncul- 
tivated lands. Since the establishment of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, the peasantry of that part of Poland have been 
emancipated ; they live on the estates of the great landlords, 
each family having a cabin and thirteen acres of ground, on 
condition of working for the owner three days in a week. 
They may remove themselves by giving up their tenements. 
Several proprietors have adopted the system of free labour 
and wages.’ 


JAMAICA—SLAVES. 


Jamaica is the most considerable, as well as by far the 
most valuable, of the British West India Islands. It is 
situated among the group of islands called the Greater 
Antilles ; extends 140 miles in length, by 50 in breadth, 
at its widest part ; has the island of St. Domingo on the 
east, and from which it is separated by a channel ; Cuba 
on the north; the bay of Honduras on the west; and 
South America on the south. It lies in 18° 12” of north 
latitude. The climate is temperate, the medium heat at 
Kingston, throughout the year, being 80°, and the least 
70°, which is much about the same as the hottest sum- 
mers in Scotland. The air, however, is much colder in 
the high grounds. The island is crossed longitudinally 
by an elevated ridge, called the Blue Mountains, and 


of the guard, two brigades of foot artillery, and two - te ; 
he 


one of the peaks rises to a height of 7431 feet above the 
level of the sea. Jamaica is one of the most beautiful 
and fruitful countries in the world, and may be styled 
the Emerald of the ocean. Though discovered by Columbus 
io the year 1494, and settled by the Spaniards in 1509, since 
which period it has been gradually undergoing improvements, 
especially since it was conquered by the English, in 1655, 
still exbibits a!l the wild luxuriance and natural character 
ot a forest. Its extensive woods of mahogany, and other 
large trees, cover a vast portion of its territory, and are in- 
‘erspersed with beautiful verdant glades, or savannahs, while 
-he trees and shrubbery spread to the very peaks of the moun- 
tains. On the north of the island, at a small distance from 


| the sea, the Jand rises in small round topped hills, which are 


covered with spontaneous groves of pimento; under the 

of these is a beautiful and rich turf. g This side of the 
‘sland is also well watered, every valley having its rivulet, 
many of which tumble from overhanging cliffs into the sea. 


| The back ground in this prospect, consisting of a vast amphi- 


atre of forests, melting gradually into the distant blue 
mountains, is very striking. On the south coast, the face of 
country is different; it is more sublime, but not so 
ing. Ihe mountains here approach the sea iu immense 
ridges ; but there are even here cullivated spots on the sides 
of the hills, aud in many paris vast saya inalis, covered with 
sugar canes, suietching from tue seato the foot of the moun- 
“ins. ‘The soil of Jamaica is iv many places, deep ond 
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rtile The island has upwards of a hundred rivers, but 
om the rapidity of their current, and the roughness of their 
ebannel, are navigable only by canoes. Besides the 
saple exports of Jamaica, consisting of sugar, indigo, coffee, 
cotton, the cultivated bles are maize, guinea corn, 
and nutritious vegetables of different kinds, for the food of 
the ne; The chief indi fruit is the plantain cocoa 
nut, Jamaica is divided into three counties,—Middlesex, 
Surrey, and-Cornwall. The county of Middlesex is divided 
ight perches; Surrey into seven ; and Cornwall into 
n Middlesex is situated St. Iago, or Spanish Town, 
capital of the island. Port Town is a considerable town 
d seaport, situated in Surrey. The other chief towns in 
island are Port Antonio, and Mon Bay Town. There 

we & great number of villages and inferior sea 
altivation of the land in Jamaica is carried on 
vegro slaves, male and female, and the 
ue natives of the island, or the im 
daves imported from Africe [An exact account of the 
and character of the be given in a 
subsequent r.] Ithas been general now . 
mtelligent that the slave population of 
have been under a more mild species of treatment than in 
some other Indian possessions. Indeed, if we could divest 
our minds of the natural repugnance we feel, with regard to 
every thing like the slavery of human beings, or look coolly 

slavery as it exists, instead of reasoning upon it On abstract 
ainciples, we would at once arrive at conclusion, that 
de slaves of Jamaica have for some time been in the enjoy- 
nent of far greater physical comforts than are to be found 
among the peasantry of England and Ireland. From the 
evidence of every writer on the subject, and from the best 
living testimony, it appears that the cottage of a West In- 
dian slave is beyond raeasure superior to an Irish or Scottish 
cabin among the poorer classes. Leaving my readers, how- 
ever, to form their own judgment on this momentous ques 
tion, upon which it is unnecessary for me toe an opi- 
nion, I may, for their amusement, present the following short 
description of a slave’s hut in Jamaica, as afforded bya 
recent traveller :— 

*« The house is about forty feet long, and almost eighteen 
wide ; built of boards, and covered with fan palms ; divided 
into five apartments, of which the principal is eighteen feet 
square. This is the hall; the other apartments lead from 
it; three serving forsleeping rooms, and the fourth for a sor* 
of pantry. There is a door at each end of this hall, th 
which the smoke escapes, when it is necessary to boil 
pot; at no other time is there occasion for fire. When 1 
entered, I saw a negro woman squatting on the floor, attend- 
ing tne cookery of her husband’s dinner, which was simmer- 
ing in an iron pot, and consisted of ochro and cocos, picked 
erabs, and salt fish, with a bit of salt pork. The lady was 
peeling a few plantains to roast, and the lord of the mansion 
was inhaling the fumes of tobacco from a short junko pipe, 
as he lolled at his ease in his hammock, suspended from one 
of the rafters to within two feet of the floor, There was a 
substantial deal table in the hall, with four rush-bottomed 
hairs and a wooden bench, over which hung a bunch ol 
corn and a machet, or cutlass ; above these was a shelf, with 
arange of white plates and a few glasses, and above these 
bung several pieces of salt fish, and a good bunch of plan- 
tains. There was a basket of yams near the table, as if just 
brought in, and on it a cocoa-nut shell with a handle, to ladle 
water or soup. Several tin pans hung from one of the 
beams, and among them a large net full of cocoas. There 

an oi! jar in one corner to hold water, and a hoe and 
ul hook in another, beside a large gourd, with a hole in it, 
hich serves as a musical instrument, and is called a drum, 
There was likewise a gombay, and a bonja, which is much 
tke a guitar, and several bashes were ranged along the 
beams, containing sugar and coffee. I must not forget to 
ung children, fat and sleek as moles, that 
were playing about the house and garden, which contained 
plantain Solin, an aligator pear tree, mangos, two or three 
tocoa-nut trees, orange trees, a few coffee bushes, and many 
ther fruits and vegetables, and a pine apple fence 
tfrom the adjoining garden. There was a pigstye in one 
frner, occupied by a sow and her family. This is a por- 


y means of 


tait of one of the inferior cottages, some of the best — 
piazzas, with terrass floors. Every ae has a pigstye, 
the poultry roost at a little distance from the house.” 
Another recent visitor of the West Indies writes thus :— 
“1 would not sell my birthright for a mess of pottage, yet 
my birthright were taken from me, I would fain have the 
rm left. So 1 scorn with an English scorn, the Creole 
ught, that the West Indian slaves are better off than the 
tier peasantry of Britain; they are not better off—norhing 
it; an English labourer with one shirt panty tee 
tad soul, ten negro slaves, choose them where you wi 
Bat it is, nevertheless, a certain truth, that the slaves in 
epee labour much less, do eat and drink much more, 
ve much more ready money, dress much more gaily, and 
te treated with much more kindness and attention, wher 
tick, than nine-teoths of all the people of Great Britain, 
tader the condition of tradesmen, farmers, and domestic ser- 
‘sats. It does notenter into my head to speak of these things 
4s constituting an equivalent, much less a point of supe- 
tority, to the hardest shape of English freedom ; but it seems 
to me, that, where English freedom is not and cannot be, 
these things may amount to a very consolatory substitute for 
I suspect that if it were generally known, that the slaves 
te, drank, and slept well, and were beyond all comparison 
tgayer, smarter, and more familiar race, than the poor of 
ais kingdom, the circumstances of their labour being com- 
Isory, and, in some measure, of their recieving no wages 
it, would not very —— affect the sympathies of the 
ladies ana zentleman of the African Institution and the Anti- 
Slavery Society. I say, in some measure, the slaves receive 
9 wages, because no money is paid to them on that score, 
ut they advant which the ordinary wages of 


ter part of whom of 
iate descendants of 


master s purveyance, that they not unfrequently forego freedom 
father than be deprived of them.” 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


_ Iris seldom the case, that foreigners whot ravel, or reside 
but a short time in Great Britain, arrive at a just compre- 
hension of the intricate, ill-defined, conventional arrange- 
ments of society in this country ; oat pane oe 
explanations which they offer in their publi works 
on many of our institutions, we at once perceive and 
pity the errors into which, in nearly all cases, they 
can hardly t themselves from falling. The only fo- 


The |Teigner in recent times, who seems to have 


aceur 
on our civil arrangements, was the late Daten de moe ge 
the Baroness of that title. This young gentleman’s “ Let- 
ters on England” is one of the most interesting works of the 
sind ever written ; and to shew the style and ion of 
the autior, the following candid article on Public Meetings 
may be presented :— 

**A man of wit said,—‘ The language of despotism is, 
Mind your own concerns,—that of age | is, Attend to 
things that don’t concern you.’ In this pithy form he an- 
nounced a , ony truth. In a free country nothing that 
affects any of citizens can be foreign to the rest of the 
Community. There is not an Englishman, however humble 
the rank in which he was born, who is not justly eutitled to 
think that his opinion is of some weight in the affairs of his 
country ; and, reciprocally, there is no individual so exalted, 
as, for his daily conduct, to be exempt from the examination 
and judgment of the public. ' 

«With us, on the Continent, publicity is considered as an 
extreme resource, to which we have recourse only in despe- 
sate cases, and after having exhausted all other means of at- 
taining our object. If persons engage in an undertaking of 
public or private concern, they always found their hopes of 
access on the disposition of men in power; business is con- 
ducted in the closet of the minister, or in the drawing-room 
of sone man of weight. While there is any chance of suc- 
ceeding through favour, it would appear rude or indiscreet to 
speak out, and call on the = to judge of our griefs or 
proj In England publicity is a matter of common 
right ; men address themselves to the opinion of the public 
at once ; this is the first , the support of which they 
solicit ; and even men desirous of treating with government 
would begin by seeking popularity, well knowing it would 
be for the interest of their ambition. 

“ Is an abuse to be reformed,—an i t to be in- 
troduced—a right to be claimed—a new institution to be 
founded ?—whether it concern religion, morality, liberty, or 
the public wealth, the first indispensable step is to enlighten 
publie opinion on the point in question, The attempt to fix 
the public attention is begun by writing ——— or para- 
graphs in the newspapers. Then a few people of note form 
a committee, and prepare a string of resolutions, which are 
submitted to discussion. When agreed so far, a 
meeting 1s called, either in the open air, or in one of the 
large rooms adapted to the pur 
almost every large town in England. A chairman, called 
on by the public voice, presides over the meeting ; the reso- 
lutions are discussed, and put to the vote; and, amid the 
most stormy debates, a certain familiarity with the forms of 
deliberation, common to all classes of the people, maintains 
order, and protects the rights of the minority. 

‘* Frequently, at these meetings, orators before unknown, 
appear ir public for the first time, and display talents, that 
— pave the way for their future admission to the senate. 

he next day their speeches are printed in all the newspapers, 
and resound th t all England. The first meeting gives 
fise to others, men’s minds are enlightened and warmed, and 
-he public opinion acquires a degree of force, any resistance 
which would be useless. 

“« It is not without reason, therefore, that the English set 
so high a value on the right to assemble for the discussion of 
public affairs, and place it in the first rank of their constitu- 
tional prerogatives. The right of petitioning, as con- 
ceive it, is nothing but the nght of meeting to deliberate on 
the requests or complaints in the petition ; for the 
Houses of Parliament are not expected to decide, like judges, 
on every requisition addressed to it. Particular i 
is taken of a petition, only when it is made the subject of a 
motion by some one of the members. The right of intro- 
ducing a subject is not given indiscriminately to the public 
anarchy. But what is justly required is, that the public 
opinion in forming ani ex- 
pressing itself. 

‘In a country where every thing is treated publicly,— 
where every thing is subjected to discussion, from the most 
important questions of legislation, to the slightest of local 
affairs,—the talent of ing must naturally be an object of 
universal ambition. At school, and even in their play, 
cbildren exercise themselves in this species of eloquence 
At Eton and Westminster, they frequently form a little House 
of Commons, subjected to regulations similar to those of the 
Parliament. When at the university, the young men unite 
in debating societies, where questions of history, phi y. 
legislation, and political economy, are discussed in form. 
At these, are frequently the germs of the greatest 
talents ; and an orator, whose .loquence will some day be 
the pride of England, may have felt the first spark of his 
genius elicited by the applauses of his fellow-students. 

“ The debating societies, however, are merely oy es 
tutions that constitute the basis of the social order,—as juri 
managing municipal ‘cnt 
county meetings, and elections, presume habits of speaking, 
and a knowledge of the forms of deliberation. Wo eaasaoty 
find a man, that has received any education, who does not 


bour in England doubled could not purchase. The slaver 
&e so well aware of the comforts which thev enjoy under ¢ 


know how to preside at a meeting, direct its debates, and pu* 
Questions to the vote in due order. There are indi 


, which are to be found in | i 


momely so by custom in every other assembly. 


of England, ne one would think of making 
object of study ; while with us, they who have growa 
our deliberative assemblies still remain ignorant of 

‘* Written speeches, prohibited in Parliament by its 


zm ic, and to speak extempore, are synonymous te 
aod the ides of carrying, ready © im the pocket, the 
expeccsion of santiorsnte that trom 
yet to come, or of an opinion that ought to be formed from a 

. Noone supposes a 
expresses himsel simplicit » obtains a 
justice to what it 
has a right to expect from the talents or condition of the 
individual, 


ar i is more original than 
these political dinners. ny times I have seen nearly three 
hundred persons seated at the same table, and electrified by 


the same sentiment, without the vivacity of their emotions 
preventing them from observing with the most methodical 
regularity all the usages established on such occasions. 

“* A chairman is seated at the head of the table. No 
meeting takes place without this formality, which scems 
indispensable for securing order and regularity in every kind 
The English of all classes have a remartable 
act in this respect ; a speaker deviate ever so ‘little 
from the established rules of decorum, a cry of Chair! chair! 
resounds on all sides. This is a kind of appeal to the abstract 
idea of a president, informing him who executes the functiong 
of one, that he is expected to maintain order, or restore the 
due state of the question. At the other end of the table sits 
the deputy-chairman, whose business is to preside when the 
chairman himself is called upon to take part in the debate, 
for there are two invariable axioms,—one, that the meeting 
must never be without a head ; the other, that the person who 


is officiating as president cannot act as a party in the debate 


at the same time. 


custom 

ceremonies, standing behind the ident’s chair, 
a glass in his hand, informs the eompans 
are going to commence, It is usual to begin with 


- The uence of a man in public life then be- 


they have 
expression of his countenance. One orator succeeds another 
—fresh toasts are drunk with three times three—and 


Farpay 14th,” continues Mr. Fi “my landlord 
agreed to drive mein his wagon to Mr. 
from 


hewn out and erected in the very stratum itself. Wherever 


roug township aterloo, settled most! 

The soi to be a good, useful, 
watered by streams and springs. I was delighted with the 
cultivation, especially the farms of Schneider and War- 
nex. farm t be from 200 to 300 acres, laid ost 
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: ‘* Public dinners are one of the most common occasions 
. of the exercise of oratory. The object of these dinners is to : 
“ keep up the spirit of an association, or to encourage the study 
by belnging together parsons whe 
3 would have no opportunity of ly communicating to each ‘ 
r other their ideas ; or to keep alive political opinions, by cele- 
: brating the anniversary of an important event, the birth of a 
% great man, or the election of a member of the House of Com- > 
d 
Ps 
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i 
: 
to 
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16 y 
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8 ing—then uke ork a army— t 
a Duke of Clarence and the navy—either with plaudits or in 8 
er silence, according to the occasion or sentiments of the 
" meeting. Then come the toasts appropriate to the occasion 
ny of the meeting, as the health of the member whose election 
on celebrated. ‘‘Gentlemen, fill your glasses,” cries the “ 
s, master of the ceremonies ; after which he gives three times 
yn three huzzas. These are repeated in a low voice by all the com- ; 
k. pany ; and it is only at the ninth that the enthusiasm, even 
Se if it be at its height, allows itself to break out in shouts and 
ur plaudits. He whose health has been drunk then rises, stands 
| up on his chair, or on the table itself, amid the plates and 
having retarned thanks to the assee 
ly with an expression of humility sometimes much greater - 
than is necessary, gives an account of his conduct, traces the 
histery of his political life, or repeats, in a gayer and mese 
be | Striking form, the opinions he has delivered in Parliament. 
ie |  ‘* At meetings of this kind have been delivered some of 
_ the most memorable speeches of B - 
th, 
he | comes the property o' who b him—they adopt it — 
he imbue themselves with his ideas—he is no longer am 
nd 
th 
at 
as! 

* | follows s h till late at night, without the crowd of . 
lly descended, step by step, to orators of very ordinary abilities 
nd —so many charms has a public life for the citizens of a free 
he | country.” 
ful | Sech are the judicious and accurately formed opinions of 
ed this ingenious and lamented 
~ | to the perusal of my readers. 
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&c., and orchards 
me, above all that I had 
Canada to become a fruitful a 
**The forest around consists of heavy timber, nd the 
township does not enjoy the advantage of a direct water-~ 


promising a rich return, Waterloo satis- 
seen, of the capability of 


fine country. 


Carriage ; have these Dutchmen, within a period of 20 
years, farms which, ia ral aspect, very nearly 
résemble well cultivated land in Britain. The farmers are 
ee and simple-mjpded, attending to little beyond their 
n affairs, and s0 indifferent in regard to politics, that Mr. 
Dickson doubted much if some of tnem were yet aware of the 
death of George ITI, A great deal of capital flowed into 
this settlemeut during the large expenditure at Guelph by the 
Canada Company—the Dutchmen supplying teams, pro- 
ions, &c, My trayelling companion valued some of the 
farms at 25 dollars, about 6/. per acre. . 
“Chopping or clesring laud ready for sowing, will cost 
imes 12 dollars, or 3l. per acre; the first return will 
15 or 20 bushels of wheat, worth at present 5s. per 
jushel. The usual mode of clearing timbered land is to cut 
a and burn all the wood of one foot diameter, and under 
that ; the larger trees are only girdled, Clearing in this way 
costs about eight dollars, or 40s, per acre. When this is done, 
a crop of wheat can be harrowed in, to be followed by two or 
three years of pasture or hay, when the plough may be used, 
dnd during which time the girdled trees are either cut into 
fencing stuff, or burnt. No lime has been used, as yet, wes 
this land, and I was told of two instances where farmers had 
absolutely built new stables and barns, to escape from an 
accumulation of despised manure. - i 
** The settlement of Mr. Dickson is one of much interest, 
being conducted by himself, on his own resources, in the 
game way as that of Colovel Talbot on the banks of Lake 
Erie. Mr. Dickson began operations in 1815-16, by the 
urchase from goverment of this township, extending to 
$5,000 acres, and to which he gave the name of Dumfries. 
He selected a convenient spot, with good water power, to 
sommence a town, and formed a connection with an enter- 
>rising American, who speedily established very extensive 
mills, Mr. Dickson built a commodi idence for himself, 
a romantic situation, overhanging the river, and 


sisted of 105 regiments, of two batallions each, 14 batal- 
lions of light troops, and 170 batallions of national volun- 
teers; or 394 batallions in all, By the decree of the 5th 
May, 1792, the sumber. of. the volunteer batallions was 
raised to 200, and the strength of each was increased from 
226 to 800 men. Thecavalry was composed of two regiments 
of carabiueers, i of four squadrons each ; 24 regi- 
ments of heavy cavalry, of three squadtons each ; 18 tegi- 
ments of dragoons, of three squadrous each ; 12 regiments 
of chasseurs, of four squadrons each ; and 6 regiments of 
hassars, of three squadrons each ; in all 206 squadrons: so 
that the total strength of the French army, at this period, did 
not exceed 160,000 infantry, 35,000 cavalry, and 10,000 
artillery ; while 20,000 men were still wanting to bring the 
different regiments to their full complements. But this 
deficit was soon supplied by the multitude of volunteers, who 
flocked to the national standards, when the Duke of Brus- 
wick invaded France at the head of the Prussian army. The 
Revolution, however, had not yet developed its energies ; 
nor had the world, as yet, any suspicion of the prodigies 
which the system of terror, afterwards organized, was destined 
to achieve, In 1795, France presented the formidable 
aspect of avastcamp. The decrces of the 23d August and 
the 5th September, 1794, had hurried the whole youth to 
the frontiers. Nearly 1,200,000 men were in the pay of 
the Republic : and, after deducting those employed in acces- 
sory services, and in the navy, the ber of combatants 

the field cannot have amounted to less than about 700.000, 
The official state of the force of the French armies as, at the 
5th of April, 1794, presents an aggregate of 794,334 men, 
including garrisons, but exclusive ofthe army of the interior, 
whose head quarters were at Paris ; which, allowing one- fifth 
for those in the depots and for the sick, would give an effect- 
ive force, present under arms, of at least 650,000 men,— 
the most formidable which Europe had ever seen assembled 
in the field, Nor did the ‘ prodigy’ stop here. In the 
month of March, 1795, France had 10 armies in the field, the 
active force of which amounted to 449,930 combatants, 
besides 120,850 in garrisons, and 338,450 s‘ck, prisoners, 
or detached, in all 959,190 solviers, But the active force, 


nicating bya bridge with the mills and town. His plan of 
dealing with settlers is gear | liberal, as he does not insis‘ 
upon any instalment being paid down ; and even in some 
cases advances the means of purchasing oxen, &c. In this 
‘way the poorest emigrant, if steady and industrious, must get 
Vorward. 

A regular account is opened with each individual, and 
parGal payments, either in money or produce, accepted, by 

r. Dickson, from time to time. The price of land is four 
dollars, or 20s. per acre. “Farms have been occasionally 
abandoned by unsteady or impatient individuals; but some 

in clearing has always been made, and, of course, 

e farm has, in so far, been rendered more valuable. A 
considerable extent of land has been disposed of on bo 
sides of the river, atid hundreds of acres of fine wheat may 
be seen contiguous to each other. . 

An attempt has been made last spring to convey produce 
‘down the river to the Welland Canal, by which Mr. Shade, 
‘the owner of the mills, informed me, a saving of two thirds 
would be effected upon the transport of flour. ‘This voyage 
was performed by a son of Mr. Dickson, accompanied by 
Mr, Shade, and being a navigation of about 100 miles, 
attended with some hazards, as a first attempt, it created a 
‘good deal of sensation atthe time of my visit, and much 
satisfaction among the farmers by its success. Mr. Dickson 
‘has about 2500 souls upon his estate, and draws a very hund- 
some income from the interest of sales. I visited the mills 
with Mr. Shade, who took much trouble in explaining to me 
the various machinery. The establishment comprises flour- 
mills, saw-mills, cooperage, &c., and appeared to me equally 
‘extensive and well-arranged, I have been every where 
‘struck with the havoc and destruction of the woods, and had 
a remarkable opportunity in this place of contrasting the 
‘valae of a tree in Upper Canada, with what it would have 
‘fetched at home. An uncommonly large and beautiful pine 
“was lying atthe mill, which I could not estimate at less than 
‘Si. in Britain. Mr. Shade, upon my putting the question, 
‘told me it had just cost him a York shilling, or sevenpence 
sterling.” —Agricultural Journal. 

To be continued. 


ENCYCLOPZADIA BRITANNICA. 
New Epition—In the course of publication in Edinburgh. 


Ir is the distinguishing characteristic of this great national 
work, that it is a compilation of articles, each the production 
of an author of acknowledged or tried “abilities, instead of 
being a collection of dry papers, as in most of the pre- 
ceding works ofa similar nature, many of which have been 
little else than masses of shreds cut by the scissors from the 
most common books, and retailing, for the hundredth time, 

. the errors in vogue upwards of a century ago. Among the 
’ articles in the early volumes of the present work, there is one 
‘of a remarkably valuable character, on the subject of 
_“ Army,” which is understood to be from the pen of James 
Brown, Esq., Advocate, L.L. D., author of a series of most 
nd and original articles on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, in 

the Edinburgh Review. This article is not, like many others 
upon the same subject, in works of this description, a mere 
catalogue of the force of the British army, a8-it happened to 
“stand at the making up of the last parliatnentary report, but 
an efficient and satisfactory detail of the organization, charac- 
ter, numbers, and style of warfare of ail the national armed 
forces in ancient and modern times,—from the reign of 
Sesostris in Egypt, seventeen hundred years before our com- 
mon era, till the year 1831. It is a paper, indeed, forming 

- im itself a book, and, it may ve added, one of which any 
" writer might be proud. The following appears to be one of 
the most interesting passazes, aud relates, in brief terms, the 
strength of the French Republican and Imperial armies :-— 
Atthe end of the yes '791 the French infantry con. 


or P t under arms, did not form the half of the 
effective, and scarcely athird of the complete military 
strength of France at that period ; for, as 200,000 men were 
still wanting to bring the effective force up to the ful? 
establishment, and as the most active measures were in pro- 
gress to make up the deficit, the total number of Frenchmer 
under arms in 1795, cannot have fallen much short of 
1,100,900 men, 

‘But this state of exertion was too violent to be of long 
continuance ; and neither the population of the country, not 
its exhausted resources, were sufficient to maintain sv enor- 
mous a force in the field. Accordingly, in the succeeding 
years of the republic, the aggregate of the different armies 
seldom exceeded 480,000 effective men, and generally fell 
short of this number. But when Napol a ted 
the throne, and had organized the svstem of conscription, he 
obtained an unlimited command over the whole of that part 
of the population capable of bearing arms ; and as he acted 
apon the principle first recommended by Cato, of making the 
war support itself, he was not only able to repair the losses 
sustained in his various campaigns, but, on most occasions, 
to take the field with a predominating superiority of num- 
bers. The establishment of the French army, in 1805, 
amounted to 34],412 infantry of the line, 160,130 light 
infantry, 77,488 cavalry, 46,489 artillery, and 5,445 
engineers; making a total of 650,964 men, or a force equal 
to that organized by the terrorists in 1794 and 1795, But 
this establishment was afterwards greatly increased ; and it 
is calculated that, at the time of the Russian campaign, 
there were in the depots, in the hospital, and in the field, not 
less than 1,200,000 men, of whom about 850,000 might 
be considered as effective. Hence we are enabled to 
account for the extraordinary phenomenon of Napoleon’s 
appearance in Germany at the head of a new and formidable 
army, within a few months after the annihilation of his 
veteran masses amidst the steppes, snows, and frosts of 
Russia, and making head for more than a year afterwards 
against the utmost efforts of the allicd powers.” 


Sovrn Amezrican doubling Cape 
Horn, or the southern extremity of the continent of America 
and, touching at Valparaiso, the Guirriere, says Stewart, 
proceeded to Callao, the port of Lima, the capital of Peru, 
Of these scenes which the author met with in the vide 
between those two places, the following is a specimen. ° 

“Such touches of the true grotesque as were occasionally 

sented 1 have seldom before seen. Fancy to yourself a 

undred mean-looking mules and donkeys in a single drove, 
; as sha and as unsymmetrical in their whole outline ag 
the ughest you ever saw, bundled up and encased by all 
manner of things to a bulk twice the bigness of themselves, 
and then sur ted by objects in the human shape, old 
and young, male and female, black and white, Spaniards 
and Indians, in a variety of figure and garb, to which the 
pencil of a Cruickshank could scarely do justice. The load 
of one of these animals, scarce three feet high, was not less 
than ten sheep, killed and d dfortheshambles. Six were 
tied two and two together by the hind legs, and then thrown 
across the back of the donkey from the shoulderblade to the 
tail; one on either side, so as to balance each other, as their 
trankless heads dangled almost on the ground ; upon these 
the rest were lashed horizontally, forming a platform of the 
dead over the living beast, on which various other smaller 
articles of poultry were fastened, while on the top of the 
whole, at a very honorable elevation, on a dirty cushion, sat, 
4 la Turgue, a most villainous-looking old man, in a 
, with a slouched and g hat, and bare arms and 
. Beside him, on a similar tw rode his cara 
sposa_ an equally interesting object both in figure and garb, 
seated in the same attitude on the top of pannier after —_ 
hier, and basket upon basket, of potatoes and beans, cabbage 


and onions, oranges, bananas, melons, tomatoes, &c., ag 1 
bearing to her customers specimens of the growth of a whole 
plantation. Entire families, in two or three instances, wen 
seen on asingle heast, seated from the neck to the tail, accom, 
ing to their ages, the younger children and females forw 
and the men on the extremity of the back. In two instangg, 
I counted five persons thus mounted: two of whom, in om 
case, seemed each as well able to carry the donkey, as he the 
ight of either of them.” . 

Farrarut Messexoer.—tIn the month of February oj 
the very severe winter, 1795, as Mr. Bolatead’s sov, of Grey 
Salkeld, in Cumberland, was lookimg after his father; 
sheep on Great Salkeld Common, not far from Penrith, he 
had the misfortune to fall and break his leg. He was the 
three miles from home, and no person within call, agg 
evening very fast approaching. Under the impulse arisj 
from the desperate circumstances of his situation, he fold 
up one of his gloves in his handkerchief, tied this about’ th 
neck of his dog, and ordered him home. Dogs which ay 


trained to an attendance on flocks, are known to be unde 


admirable subjection to the commands of their masters, and 
execute their orders with an intelligence scarcely to be cop. 
ceived. ‘The animal set off, and arriving at the house, scra. 
ched at the door for admittance. The nts were alarmed 


’ at his appearance, and concluding, upon taking off and un, 


folding the handkerchief, that some accident had undoud. 
edly befallen their son, they instantly set off in search of 
him. The dog needed no solicitation. Apparently sensible 
that the chief part of his duty was still to be:performed, he 
led the way, and conducted the anxious parerits directly i 
the spot, where their son had fallen. The young man wy 
takeu home, and the necessary aid being procured, he was 
soon in fair way of recovery; nor was he ever afterwards 
more pleasantly employed than when reciting this anecdote, 
so illustrative of the sagacity and fidelity of his constay 
companion. 

Wasurncton.—It has been observed that Washingug 
seldom smiled, and never laughed. This, however, is ua 
correct, I was informed the other day, by a gentleman veng. 
rable for his age and information, that he had seen Washing. 
ton nearly convulsed with laughter. One instance he me 
tioned with a great degree of sang-froid. At the time th 
our troops were encamped at Cambridge, information way 
received at head-quarters that the English were about lear. 
ing Boston to give them battle, All was bustle and confy 
sion. The soldiers were strolling over the town, and the 
officers were but ill prepared for the approaching rencontr, 
Some of the generals were calling for their horses, and other 
for their arms; and, among the rest, was General Green, af 


the bottom of the stairs, bawling to the barber for his wig 


“ Bring my wig, you rascal ; bring my wig.” General Leg 
diverted himself and the company at the expense of Greey 
—‘* Your wig is behind the looking glass, Sir.” At whi 


Green, raising his eyes, perceived by the mirror that the wigs 


was where it should be—on his head. Washington, in a ff 
of laughter, threw himself on the floor, and the whole groy 
presented rathcr a ludicrous spectacle.—New Yora Paper 

Wiypuam’s Distasts Fun Music.—Though his 
for the fine arts was peculiarly pure and discriminating 
he had no relish for music ; but he acknowledged that 
simple ballad, as Miss Alderson (afterwards Mrs Opi 
sang it, he could endure with a degree of acquiesceng 
almost amounting to pleasure. Yet, upon noth 
occasion, when an interesting youn lady was singing th 
old song of ‘* Barbara Allan,” and making a considerabi 
pause between the stanzas, I observed Windham more t 
half asleep, His excuse was, that it was too long, and 
minded him “ of one of Mr. Lrake’s speeches in the Ho 
who made you believe twenty times that he was going 
finish, but still went on.” Ihave heard him observe, th 
the four greatest men he had ever known had no pleasure’ 
music,—Mr. Burke, Charles Fox, Dr. Jobuson, and 
Pit. Sir James Mackintosh has the same apathy to m 
He has been frequently dragged to the Italian Opera, aud 
more woful figure in the pit of that theatre was never se¢ 
Richard Sharp proposed, as a thesis for the physiolog’ 
schools of Edinburgh,—W hat was the precise effect of must 
on the sensorium of Mackintosh 1—New Monthly Mag. 

Pants tn Bep-rooms.—Persons who are fond of odor! 
rous plants and flowers, should never permit them to be plac 
in their bed-chamber, as many of them are so powerful as 
overcome the senses entirely, Even plants that are not i 
flower, and haveno smell, yet injure the air during the nig 
and in absence of the =a ty impregnating it with nitro 
and carbonic acid gas; although in the daylight they rath 
improve the atmosphere by yielding oxygen gas. 

Gcop Natvrep Parstona1z Proprs.—It is a very com 
mon expression, that such a one js very good-natured, b 
very passionate. The expression, indeed, is very good-t 
tured, to allow passionate people so much quarter. But 
think a jonate man deserves the least indulgence of am 
It is said, it is soon over; that is, all the mischief he does 
quickly yo my: which I think is no recommendation 
avour. J have known one of these good-natured passion 


men say, in a mixed company, even to his own wife or chia, 


such things as the most inveterate enemies of his famil 
would not have spoken, even in imagination. It is ce 
that quick sensibility is inseparable fiom a ready understat 
ing; but why should not that good understanding call toi 
all its forceon such occasions, to master that sudden inclinati 
to anger? To contain the spirit of anger is the worth 
discipline we can put ourselves to. When a man has ma 
any progress in this way, a frivolous fellow in a passion is 
him as contemptible as a frowaid child. It ought to bet 
study of every man for his own quiet and peace. When 
stands combustible and ready to flame upon every thing 
he touches, life is as uneasy to himself as all about him 
This is the most scandalous disuse of reason imaginable : 
the harmless part of him is no more than that 
—— are tame no longer than they are not offended 
ddisor, 
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ott us much pleasure,” says our gifted and industrious 
Mr. Loudon, in his Garpener’s MaGaztne, 
for February, 1832, “to observe that the great benefits 
which arise from adding gardens to labourers’ cottages, are 
gery year, more and’ more felt all over We 
fad many proofs of this in our late tour, both in England 
wd in tland; and most sincerely do we wish that 
vernment would pass a law to oblige all builders of cotta. 
ges inalienably to attach a certain quantity of land to each 
ws a garden. We have already strongly recommended 
workhouse gardens for the and infirm poor; and we 
tad the pleasure of seeing, at Coventry, (May 6, 1831,) our 
jdeas in great part carried into effect. The three parishes 
which compose the town of Coventry are under one system 
of management, as far as it respects the poor; and an old 
fhonastery, and its extensive garden, have been turned inte 
alodyging and working-place. The garden is cultivated en- 
tirely by the inmates, and chiefly by the old men, as the 
women are supplied with in-door work, and there is a school- 
master for teaching the children to read, write, and count. 
It was observed to us by Mrs. Mercer, the highly-respecta- 
ble matron, who has the entire management of the establish- 
ment, under the direction of a committee, that all the old 
men who are able to work, however little, took great plea- 
sire in being employed in the garden ; and she only regret. 
tel that there was not more ground. Mrs, Mercer is very 
fond of horticulture, and directs the cultivation of the garden 
thder her care most judiciously. It was in the very best 
# order, and without a single weed. She has a border 
fevoted to flowers ; and as it does not contain many sorts, 
ye venture to call on our friends in her neighbourhood, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Oliver, to send her a few plants 
ind seeds, and a few cuttings and suckers of shrubs and 
toses. We are persuaded, that it would be a great improve- 
ment in’ the management of the workhouse poor of London, 
aad of other large towns, to have workhouses in the coun- 
ty, in the midst of a large garden, for their aged and infirm 
innates, who might be usefully and agreeably employed in 
the gardens, in raising part of their own food. The idea of 
so many aged persons spending their last days in the work- 
houses is indeed deplorable, but it seems to be inseparable 
from the wretched state of society in this country. In the 
t Mary-le-bone workhouse, which has a front that, for 
gth, and the size and number of the windows, might be 
compared to a Russian palace, (and, indeed, it closely re- 
wembles that of General Apraxin at Moscow,) there are con- 
tantly from eighty to an hundred and twenty old men and 
women, who are lead or carried out, one by one, every morn- 
ing, and set down on a bench under a shed, or when the 
eather is fine, in the sun, where they remain almost in a 
@ate of turpor, being unable to help themselves, and having 
one to attend them till they are led or carried, one 
one, back again, at the time appointed for their next 
meal, What a picture of human desolation! If, instead of 
cing placed upon benches, with nothing to gaze at but 
abrick wall, these persons were led into a garden, where 
y could see omabes of their fellow inmates at work, 
the the fresh air, see and smell the flowers, and hear 
birds and other rural sounds, the miserable lot would have 
pe little alleviation. A number of them could perhaps 
jist in some of the lighter garden operations ; the most 
m could scare away birds, or pen gooseberries, and 
thell legumes for the kitchen. This might enable them to 
easure their time as it s, and would afford some kind of 
emusement to divert their minds from incessantly dwelling on 
their own forlorn and helpless situation, Is it too much to 
y that something would be gained for the happiness of the 
human kind, if all men were agreed, that, wherever there 
as a habitation, whether for an individual family, or for a 
mber of persons strangers to each other, such as hospitals, 
orkhouses, prisons, asylums, infirmaries, and even barracks, 
should be a garden. In our opinion a dwelling with- 
ta garden ought not to exist. At Aylestury, Chester, 
Lancaster, and some other places, we found gaidens of more 
less extent attached to the prisons, in which the prisoners 
allowed to work, in some cases as a recreation, and in 
as labourers for the governor of the prison. We found 
gardens in excellent ak with abundant crops of use- 
vegetables, or richly ornamented with flowers; and we 
re informed that the prisoners were much humanized by 
tir culture. We have no doubt that, as a means of prison 
lucation, gardens might be turned to good account by hu- 
he and vains-taking governors and gaolers, and we could 

h they were appended to every gaol and penitentiary.” 


SCOTTISH DOOMSTERS. 


The name of this officer of the High Court of Justiciary, 
noticed by the author of Waverley, was equivalent to the 
houncer of doom or sentence. In this comprehensive 
use, the Judges of the Isle of Man were called Dempsters. 

in Scotland the word was long restricted to the designa- 
of an official person whose duty it was to recite the sen- 
ce after it had been pronounced by the Court and record- 
by the clerk ; on which occasion the Dempster legalized 
by the words of form, ‘‘And this I pronounce for Doom.” 
or a length of years, the office, as mentioned in the text, 
held in commendam with that of the executioner ; for when 
isodious, but necessary officer of justice received his appoint- 
mt, he petitioned the Court of Justiciary to be received as 
Dempster, which was granted, as a matter of course. 
The production of the executioner in open court, and in 
tesence of the wretched criminal, had something in it 
deous and disgusting to the more refined feelings of later 
But if an old tradition of the Parliament-House of 
Fimburgh may be trusted, it was the following circumstance 
Prich occasioned the disuse of the Dempster’s office. 
It chanced at one time that the office of public executioner 
8 vacant. There was occasion for some one to act as 


» and considering the party who generally held 
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pe found. At length one Hume, who had been sentenced 
to transportation for an attempt to burn his own house, was 
induced to consent that he would pronounce the doom on 
this occasion. But when brought forth to officiate, instead 
of repeating the doom to the criminal, Mr. Hume addressed 


himself to their lordships in a bitter complaint of the énjustice | 
It was in vain that he was interrupted | 


of his own sentence. 
and reminded of the purpose for which he had come hither. 
“*T ken what ye want of me weel enough,” said the fellow, 
“ye want me to be your Dempster; but J am come to be 
none of your Dergfpster; 1 am cone to summon you, Lord 
T——, and you, Lord E——, to answer at the bar of ano- 
ther world for the injustice you have done me in this.” In 
short, Hume had only made a pretext of complying with the 
proposal, in order to have an opportunity of reviling the Jud- 
ges to their faces, or giving them, in the phrase of his coun- 
try “asloan.” He was hurried off amid the laughter of the 
audience ; but the indecorous scene which had taken place 
contributed to the abolition of the office of Dempster. ‘The 
sentence is now read over by the clerk of the court, and the 
formality of pronouncing doom altogether omitted. 


Asoricinat Cuaracrer.—As an Indian was straying 
through a village on the Kennebec, he passed a gentleman 
standing at his store door, and begged a piece of tobacco. 
The — stepped back, and selected a generous piece, for 
which he received a gruff “‘ tank you,” and thought no more 
of the affair. ‘Three or four months afterwards, he was sur- 
a at an Indian coming into the store, and presentin 
nim with a beautiful miniature birch canoe, painted, an 
furnished with paddles to correspond. Onasking the mean- 
ing of it, he was told,—‘‘ Indran no forget ; you give me 
tobacco—me make this for you.” ‘This man’s gratitude for 
a trifling favour, had led him to bestow more labour on his 
present than would have purchased him many pounds of his 
favourite fumigatory.— Boston Paper. 

Surer Winter—The winter season being 
the period in which sheep occupy the turnip ground, it is 
essential to their comfort, at that inclement season, to study 
the clearing of the ground, so that, though they may be 
exposed to boisterous weather while eating on the break, they 
may have a place of shelter to flee to in case of a storm. 
This arrangement may not be difficult of accomplishment, 
when they have the choice of all the cleared ground, as 
they advance in the consumption of the crop. In the event 
of a heavy fall of snow, when the turnips will be out of their 
teach, (a slight fall they soon trample down,) the snow 
should be cast off the turnips on the cleared part of the 
ground. ‘Turnips are preserved in a fresh state under snow. 
In individual cases, the hoofs ray grow so irregularly on the 
soft ground as to cause lameness. It is a safe precaution to 
examine the hoofs of the flock at short intervals of time and 
pare away all excrescences. [ have no doubt that, were 
this precaution regularly attended to, the foot-rot would not 
be so frequently exhibited among flocks in the low country. 
—Stepnens, 


Japan.—It is well known that the Japanese will not hold 
any intercourse with Europeans, whom they treat like per- 
sons infected with the plague. Indeed, it is as much as their 
lives are worth to approach a foreigner. ‘Ihey are content 
and happy under the present order of things, and consider a 
jealous avoidance of all contact with strangers as the surest 
means to preserve their present state. When Captain Kot- 
zebue visited the island, on his first voyage with Krusenstern, 
a seven months’ residence justified him in asserting, that to 
know the Japanese was to esteem them—so high was the 
degree of rational civilization to which they had attained ; 
and this, entirely by their own resources, uninfluenced and 
unaided by foreign example. He admits that the insulated 
position in which the island is kept, may also be a conse- 
quence of the jealousy entertained by a despotic government, 
who may feel alarmed at the spread of ideas inimical to its 
durability. —Athenaum, 

Tue two Biows.—Cardinal Mazarine was dictating one 
day a letter to his Secretary. The latter, overcome with in- 
cessant werk, fell asleep, and the Cardinal continued dic- 
tating, while pacing up and down his — When he had 
come to the conclusion, he turned towards his Secretary, say- 
ing, Endas usual.” He then perceived that the first lines 
of the letter only were written. ‘he Cardinal was very par- 
tial to that Secretary, and treated him as a father. To awake 
him, he gave him a box on the ear, the Secretary, in a fury, 
returned the blow. ‘he Cardinal, without shewing the least 
emotion, said, coolly, ‘* Now, Sir, as we are both wide awake, 
let us proceed with our letter.”—The Parrot. 


Sranparp or THe Janissartes.—Odd as it may seem, a 
soup-kettle is the standard of the Janissaries, an emblem 
rather more appropriate for a court of aldermen. Dr. Walsh 
says, that he saw in the streetsof Constantinople, an extraor- 
dinary greasy-looking fellow, dressed in a Jeathern jacket, 
covered over with ornaments of tin, bearing in his hand a 
lash of several leather thongs ; he was followed by two men, 
also fantastically dressed, supporting a pole on their shoul- 
ders, from which hung a large copper kettle. They walked 
through the main streets with an air of great authority, and 
all the people hastily got out of the way. This he found, on 
inquiry, was the soup-kettle of a corps of Janissaries, and 
always held in high respect ; indeed, so distinguishing a cha- 
racteristic of this body is their soup, that their colonel is 
called Techorbadge, or the distributor of soup. Their kettle, 
therefore, is in fact their standard ; and whenever that is 
brought forward, it is the signal of some desperate enter- 
prise, and in a short time, twenty thousand men have been 

nown to rally round their old insignia of war. 


Ducxs.—Water, to swim in, is necessary to the old, and 
injurious to the very young. ‘They never should be suffered 
to swim (if water be near) till more than a month old. The 
old duck will lay in the year, if well kept, ten dozen of egys ; 
and that is her best employment ; for hens are the 
best mothers. It is not good to let young ducks out in the 
morning to eat slugs and worms ; for, though they like them, 


-corn, white cabbages, 


these things kill them if eat a great quantity. Grass, 
wheat, cut, when half ripe, and flung down ‘in the haulm, 
make fine ducks, Ducks will feed on , and all sorts 
of rege but their fiesh is strong and bad in propor- 


qqenaiyane fat ; but wo to him that has to smeli thes 
when they come the spit; and, as for eating them 
man must have a stomach indeed todo that! When young, 
they should be fed upon barleymeal, or curds, and kept in a 
warm place in the night time, and not let out early in’ the 
morning. They should, if gute. be kept from water to 
swimin, It always does them harm; and, if intended te 
be sold to be kil , they should never go near 
ditches, or streams.— t’s Cottage Economy. 


East Inp1a Customs.—In India, we have no stage coaches, 
(thank me for the information, ) we must travel on horseback 
in the morning and evening, and 1 can give you no concep. 
tion of the mobs of cattle and. men which follow a British 
officer. At Holapore and Barada, | had one head servant, 
one second, or valet, one gorawalla, or groom, one grass-cuf+ 
ter, one washerman, six baggage carriers, two camels, four 
ponies, and one charger, besides the orderlies or soldiers 
allowed by government, and the Palankeen bearers (Dolie- 
wallas), who, when not oopnget to carry the sick, are at 
the service of the surgeon. At Barada, I had, moreover, 
one beal, or, in common language, a thief or robber. This 
interesting gentleman is paid ten rupees a month, and his, 
duty is to engage that none of his caste shall plunder your 
tent. He is armed with a sword and shield ; but that is a 
faice, because your property is sacred if he snored all night, or 
was even absent. If you refuse to pay this black matl, you 
will asswedly be robbed. The meum and tuum has never 
been a consideration with this class of men, whose profes- 
sion is to plunder. They are polished in their manners, and 
are intelligent ; and if you fall among them, will treat you, 
with hospitality. I slept a whole night in one of their vil- 
lages without knowing it. I had nothing but a guide and 
my horse, for 1 had sent my baggage and servants forward to 
the next halt, Iwas in an open durum solee, or shed for tra- 
vellers. In the morning, they brought me milk and fruit, 
fed my horse, made their salaam, and told me they were, 
deals! I could scarcely obtain a glass of water in England 
without paying for it ; blush, ye civilized men! the beats 
refused whatever | offered them! There is no accounting, 
for the vagaries of the human mind ; these gentlemen robbers 
will sometimes commit the most atrocious crimes with per~ 
fect indifference. ‘They would not kill a cow for the world, 
but they will stab you to the heart without remorse.— Letter, 
from India. 


oF THE Press.—The stereotyped phraseo- 
logy of the press is to us a standing joke—a perpetual and 
never-to-be-exhausted spring of “ rational entertainment.” 
Is there an unusual shower of rain in any village within five 
hundred miles of London?—of course, its like was not 
known “ in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” Does it 
happen to take place in town instead of the country !—ol 
course, ‘ the metropolis was visitad by one of the most aw- 
ful,” &c. Is there a chimney on fire 1—of course, *‘ the de- 
vouring element” blazes through a long paragraph. Isa 
straw-bonnet maker’s apprentice robbed of her reticule, or 
exposed to the indignity of having her veil gently thrown 
back, displaying her beauties to the gaze of. the vulgar ?—ot 
course, “the deed was perpetrated” either by @ ‘* wretch,” 
or a “‘ monster in the human form.” Is somebody acquitted 
by the Lord Mayor upon a charge of swindling !— of course, 
he is a person of very “‘ interesting appearance.” Is some- 
body convicted upon a similar charge ?—of course, he is a 
“ suspicious-looking character.” Does a gentleman fail to 
recover, at the hands of a magistrate, a wife who has run 
away from him fifteen times ?—of course, ‘‘ his feelings may 
be more easily conceived than described.’’ Do five fools, 
aged fifty-one years each, happen to meet together at any 
time on this side of the antipodes ?—of course, it is discov~ 
ered that ‘‘their united ages amount to two hundred and 
fifty-five years.” Are le married now-a-days ?—no, 
they are always lead to the ‘‘hymeneal altar.” Are they 
hanged ?—by no means ; they are ‘launched into eternity.” 
Do rich landowners give their famished tenantry a dinner at 
Christmas ?—it is hailed as a noble specimen of “ genuine 
English hospitality.” — Monthly Magazine. 

Osservance or Forrion Countrirs.—There is not a 
gle branch of science which does not require some labour and 
attention ; there is not even a mechanical act to which some 
a is not necessary. No naturalist would visit 
the Alps, with a view to examine the structure of ihc globe, 
unless he had devoted some time and study to every object 
which could mature his judgment, and give validity to his 
opinions. Yet persons who have passed their lives with 
books, who have seen human nature in print, or who have 
not seen it all, go to distant nations, and describe, as uni-~ 
versal truths, what they perceive there, under impressions 
arising from inexperience and astonishment. ‘I'he usual feel- 
ing upon first visiting a foreign country is surprise, the na~ 
tural attendant upon novelty ; and the sentiment isshared not 
only by the vulgar, but by the enlightened. It is accom- 
panied by pain or pleasure, as the objects seen are in discord 
or in harmony with the disposition of the observer; but in 
either case it is generally exaggerated, Every day dimi- 
nishes the impression ; till, at length, the customs which as~ 
tonished inexperience, are looked upon with as little wonder 
as those which were left at home. But no condition of mind 
is more hostile to calm observation than a state of emotion, 
which magnifies and disfigures truth. On the other hand, 
again, when habit, which has the power of destroying sensi- 
bility to peculiar customs, has diminished the perception ot 
things worthy of attention, much which, when new, excited 


astonishment, no longer attracts observation.—Cheneviz's 
Essa’ 4, ¥xtional Character. 
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. Huber observed similar proceedi » Which he has described aominated by the Storthing or Norwegian Diet. The curren 
ton ofthe dat ofthe with his usual minuteness. “"T approached,” be tars ‘one sin ofthe country of 
et hina had sore dh Lager day, to the formicary of wood ants, exposed to the sun, and species dollar, (circa 4s.) half a sp. dollar, and a fifth pants 

producing 42,678,039 sheltered from the worth. The ants were heaped upon one ; besides eight shilling pieces, and other smalie 
sheets this the and appeared to enjoy the tempera- silver currency, all of which have been struck at the rate of 
menes ction to which tm ar 7 vention gradually one of them were at work ; | nine and a half species dollars to the mark of fine silver, 
| and the immense multitude of insects Presented the appearance Norway, likewise, possesses a paper currency, which Consists 
i uid in the state of ebullition, u which the eye could of bank notes of 100, $0, 10, 3, and even 1 sp. dolias eng 
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; : scarcely be fixed without difficulty ; but when I examined the | and an excellent index to their ive values has 
oe H for, in annually conduct of cach ant, I saw proach one another, movi ised, for the purpose of obviating mistakes ; 
Tur Posy Ca poeta. fete Rev’ Ge Crabbe died | ‘eit antenne with astonishing rapidity, while th patted? severally printed on red, » yellow, blue, and white paper | 
in the 88th of his Me wise Selet h, | With aslight movement, the cheeks of other ants. Ales these Had this precedent been adopted in England, theerimacfie 
baie bic ther held Py on ion in the © a ">, , | Preliminary gestures, which resembled caressi », they were | ging notes, from a lower to'a higher value, would have bee, 
Wo the of ph = aon San on ised as. | Observed to raise. themselves upright on their hind legs by | happily unknown to our courts of law. Some idea may i 
bes, together, seize each other bya mandible, foot, or | foreed ct the degree of credit which the National 
A be ing his he the mediately relax enjoys in Norway, from the single fact that, in the year 1839 
metropolis, where attack. They upon each other’s shoulders, or | no a sum than 3040 dollars (600/.) was uired 
having formed any particular pian, but where | hellies, embraced and overthrew each other, then peying its notes in The 


n t . 1 Proprietary received, in tha 
. Whilst in Lond he obtained an introducti selves by turns, taking their revenge without producing any year, a dividend of seven per cent. 
mute, Right Hon. Edmund Burke, who, struck with the | tious mischief. They did not spurt out a alate Srawisn Cuanacren—In the Spanish Colonies, or tn 
talents he yed, introduced him to some of the first == ong ‘dels eh ee with They md places occupied by the descendants of Spaniards, the treat. 
characters of » and among others to the late Duke of observe i warrels. poses: ment of servants ind is mi i 
. Rutland, Lord Thurlow, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua tbandoned those which pa pete wp pana parts of the world. We must look for an explanation of ihe 
Reynolds. Owing to the substantial favour of the former | catch others. I 20 in theve i ine goodness of the Spanish character, which 
he was induced to take orders in 1781. In 1789, | &*€Fcises, that they pursuedsereral etree skirmish only ter. {tough overlaid and crushed dev ens series of politica 
the death of his noble patron, he was presented minting when the last the kimish ony tr ‘ind moral degradations, is still essentially excellent, aed 
Lord Thurlow, on the recommendation of tne Duchess | Minating when the least animated, having overthrown thy of a far better destiny.—Captain Basil Hall's Voyages, 


galleries. In one place, two ants to be gamboling Lisr or Mepicrnes ror Distemper IN Doos.—Some rely 
| rning alternately, to avoid or | entirely en purgatives ; others bleeding and physicking, 
to the valuable rectory of During his firt ac- | other, which brought to the sport and | others on emeties, some put tar upon the 
quaintance with Mr. Barke and under his immediate canet Pename. of young dogs when they rise on their hind legs, / plaster, and some cauterize the nasals ; some naject vinegay 
he ; bis “ The Village.” After an ialervel attempting to bite, overthrow, Seize each other, without | ‘nto the nose, others hellebore, and others a solution of cam 
@ wenty-twe the gublie once closing their teeth. To witness these facts, it is neces- | phor; some cut off the tail, others the ears; some giveto 

years, Patt Ante Any 1810 he Ned sary to ° approach the ant hills with much caution, that the | bacco and olive oil, others the golden sulphuret of antimony, 
ook, hz Hy th, he aes = ante « have no idea of your presence ; if they had, they the keeper gives the leurpeth’s mineral ; the more scientific 

voas Tele ra mg . din a would cease at the moment their plays or their occupations, | of these gentry will knock down the disease, and the dog 
; » —works of whic ighest would put themselves in a posture of defence, curve up their | 00, with arsenic, The gentleman will give compound tine. 
In private lie te tails, and eject their venom.” ture of benjamin, the farmer common salt ; the medical math 


- Axzcpore.—The followi anecdote is extracted from a sulphuric ether, or emetics and sulphur, or emetics and 
creatures, be devoted fia to their | Belgian Journal Aw seammony.—From a’ very able Lectire 
alleviation ; and in doing this, United to his | supper forty poor hunchbacks ! He a premium | Mr. Youatt on Distempers wel 
medical character, and thus rendered himself beloved and hunch was the most prominent, Punric Lanps, Unrrep States. The public, or, aswel 
1783 1a nn twofold capacity. Mr. Crabbe was married in | 82d who was also proclaimed oe atte feast. Carriages | should call them, the eres lands, of the United States 


4 fer. were sent to bring the guests from their residences, and to America, consist almost wholl of territory wrested from the’ den 
Miss take them back again when the festivities were concluded. | Indians ; for seven-eights of this description, be ¢ 
— ’ arham, by whom They enjoyed the till a late hour in the night, and re- | Upto the year 1826, the quantity of land purchased was of. the | 
Pasexce or Mixp.—Duri Lord E th’s attack on | turned home highly gratified with the kindness and generosity | cially Poe as amounting to 361,695,427 acres, of which suck 
the batteries of Algiers, in 1816, the Algerines used a t ab awe FE G of Claverho 1] 7,707,085 
mumber of red-hotshot particularly in the es rly part of the py Srarr’s Fux 3rabam averhouse, (commonly | and colleges, and 40,396,382 had been sold for a sum 
ection. On board his Majesty's bomb Infernal; ove of these | Pfonounced Clavers,) was appointed sheriff of Wigtonshire, | 10,088,720/. sterling; or at the rate of a minute fraction’ prod 
comfortable articles came it, through Wan the purser’s | 1” 1682. On one occasion, when this violent persecutor had | less than five shillings average per acre.. The number 
cabin, in the after cock-pit, and having bundled a slfelf full | been inveighing in —_ Stair’s presence against our illus- Te tired from the Indians in the states of Ohio, India 
books on the top of thre assistant » Jones, who was | ‘Tus reformer, she said, “« Why are you so severe on the | Illinois, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, 


ing i purser’ ; : fi character of John Knox? You are both reformers ; he gained | Mich; n and Arkansas territories, and included in the _ 
rolled in into pr got his poipt hv clavers; you attempt to gain yours by knocks !* going was 209,219,865.—Atheneum. when 
into a bucket of water, by the gunner and some others | Ewoisn Siveap.—Purchas’s ims comprehends ‘ The Govs or War.—The three colossal cannon which ores 
stationed near the spot. This interesting amusement was | admirable and strange adventures of Master Anthony Knyvet | prench captured from the Prussians in the year 1806, hard) this c 
but just concluded, when the men in the magazine, the door | who went with Master Cavendish in his second voyage,” which been brought to Paris from Metz. They are three of twel Stance 


to which was close by, heard a desperate smash among the | or marvels, if not for invention and imagination, may rival the f 
at barrels, sod’ were almost pond with a alent ot | 2dventures of Sinbad the Sailor, Knyvet wandered from the | ° 
dust and i 


instan 
powder, which was thrown all over them. | ship on the Coast of Brazil, and was for many years among | ¢)¢ Brandenburg arms, they bear the effi of the E! 
Knowing the business which employed the gunner in the | the “ Cannibals,” Many is the wonderful Pe = on foot, and in Sompaies pom Ay The one to be placed ig “FOug 
ing o 


cock-pit, but just the moment before, they natarall enough, | death which he makes, In Magellan’s Straits pu 
in the c ; of the moment, called A to hime, A a his stockings one night, all his toes came\ with them; but 


hot shot in the magazine!” and were rushi t of it itis is not so bad as the fortune of one Harris, who, blowin ‘ shee i ne y 
Circulate wider the same Should their his nose with his fingers, throws it into the fire, and never bear the folowing po os Mal, 
quaintance permit them. ‘The ill ce for ences of this may | recovers it again, as Knyvet seems to have done hie toes» by | (grief) and if my lord of Treves give the word, I’m reaifl whiny 
be easily conceived 3 the only chance for any one on such an | the good offices of a Surgeon whom Cavendish ment, and | ig crumble towers aud walls to powder.” : henna 
Occasion being to jump at once overboard. The gunner in | who cured with muttering words. In the Straits he saw both | posed 
@n instant saw that if the cry was false it was folly to Spread | giants and Pigmies, The foot-marks of the giants at Port Tue Susie J ack.—=The wood-cutters and hunters first ca: 
it, and, if true, it was useless. He flew to the magazine, Desire were four times the length of an Englishman’s foot, | their out-door and sylvan life became familiar with all is that | 
shoved the fellows back into it, and turned the key on them, | In the Straits, their stature was fifteen and sixteen Spans living creatures of these prolific ay are and gave ¢ hies, ix 
and stood there, with hishand on the lock, till he knewalldanger | long; and, at Port Famine, or San Felipe, the desolate sta- | English names, significant of their habits. They adopt ie all j 
must be past; rather a queerish situation, gentle reader! | tion of the Spanish colony, four or five thousand pigmies, | the Superstition of the Spaniards against killing the carriogl i - 
were afterwards a little laughed at; for, stran ge | with mouths reaching from ear to ear, were seen at one time | 2fows which were found so useful in clearing the country & in whic 


to say, we could not find this intruder on their uanimity of | whose height was from four to five spans. Some of Knyvet’ | :he putrid carcasses of animals. Trains of these birds ef Tp ay 
temper any where : and many doubted at last uf any shot marvels relate to the singular subject of demoniac possession thered from all quarters about the hunters, and repularly f 
comeintoit atall. ‘To be sure there were the broken F ls | and satanic influence among the tribes with whom be sojourn lowed them into the savannahs for — own share a 
and the spilled powder in favour of the narrators of the story; | ed. These accounts, and others of the elder voyagers, are Lat & A bird which they named the Subile Jack was a 
but this seemed still not fully to convince ; for even ¢ not Hy ig x Rar ee from those which we receive of the | 4s 


worst : ; | pended its nest from the boughs of lofty trees, choosing sucifl their re 
ever, > came mere her wder ieee etre after arriving posed to believe. On his return to England, Master Knyve | branches selected were those thats vead widest ; and of t shockin 
in the Thames, the m oon solved ; it was then f | told Purchas, that he once heard an Indian conferrin witl | the very extremity was chosen. ‘The nests hung down ¢ 
ystery ; itw n fou urchas, : P if itd | or three feet from the twigs, to which they were fastened, anf %88 fou 
that the said shot had gone through four barrels of powder, | the spirit which possessed him, and threatening that, if it d : - ae . 
and lodged itself comfortably in the middle of fifth. | not use him better, he would tura Christian - the spirit too’. | looked like ‘Scabbage-nets stuffed with hay.” The threalf Pearane 
unner's eens was Coombe ; and the last ti sa y | the hint and left him,.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, by which it is suspended, like the nest itself, is made of log any pre: 
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